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Majestic electric refrigerators, 
we are told, will be advertised in 
newspapers to take advantage of the 
opportunity for featuring the prod- 
uct in extremely hot weather. Dur- 
ing the past winter the B. F. Good- 
rich Company -placed its rubber- 
footwear advertising with the dailies 
on condition that it would be run 
only when it rained. If this keeps 
on, the newspapers will have to 
establish some sort of working ar- 
rangement with the weather bureau. 

* * * 


Advertising & Selling published a 
story intimating that Amos ’n’ Andy 
would transfer their radio affections 
from Pepsodent to some other na- 
tional advertiser. Mr. Roberts, ad- 
yvertising manager for Pepsodent, 
denied the story through ADVERTIS- 
inc AGE. That’s a fair division of 
labor—we’ll let Advertising & Sell- 
ing print the yarns and ADVERTIS- 
inc AGE the denials. 

* * * 

Hart Schaffner & Marx write it 
that way now, omitting the comma. 
This was probably done to foil the 
vaudeville actors who are constantly 
telling the story about the after- 
dinner speaker who peeked at the 
notes in his inside coat-pocket and 
finally came up with the informa- 
tion, “The three greatest men in the 
country are Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx.” 

* * + 

Some farm papers have refused 
the Lucky Strike advertising ad- 
dressed to women and featuring 
“that future shadow.” But wouldn’t 
it be a clever plan to accept it, thus 
suggesting that farm homes now 
have so many labor-saving devices 
that the womenfolk, like the pam- 
pered darlings of the cities, are in 
danger of losing their figgers? 

* * * 

Space salesmen for New York 
dailies publicly solicited J. S. Sayre, 
sales manager of the Kelvinator 
Company, at a luncheon, thus let- 
ting their competitors in on the 
secrets of their appeal. But since 
the only man who got an order did 
so “after a private conversation 
with Mr. Sayre,” it may be assumed 
that the public presentation was too 
polite to be good. 


* * * 


Harry Chandler, of the Los An- 
geles Times, who was elected presi- 
dent of the A. N. P. A. last week, 
started, so the story goes, as a 
newspaper delivery boy. If he car- 
ried morning papers, arising be- 
times to perform this necessary 
duty, he probably has considered all 
the other newspaper jobs that have 
come his way as being comparative 
cinches. 

* * * 


The Detroit survey of advertising 
men showed that the average age 
of those in the business in that 
town is 33.9 years. That’s easy to 
understand, because the best-known 
advertising character in the city is 
F. 0. B. Detroit, who’s less than 
thirty years old right now. 

* + * 


William L. Chenery says in Col- 
m™ lier’s that the soap manufacturers 
# made the bath popular through ad- 
Vertising. Well, you’ve got to give 
the bathing-suit manufacturers a 


little of the credit. 
* +” * 


Roy W. Howard, of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, wrote an ar- 
ticle asserting that the American 
People are headline and first-para- 
graph readers. And then he went 
right on for a dozen more para- 
8raphs after the first one. 


Copy Cus. 


BOAT INDUSTRY 
NOW COMPETING 
FOR GAR MARKET 


Stress Business and Pleasure 
at Chicago Show 


That the automobile may expect 
agressive competition from the mo- 
tor boat was indicated by the na- 
tional motor boat show, which 
opened at the Navy Pier, Chicago, 
April 25. 

A great variety from small in- 
board and outboard runabouts and 
speedboats to a 54-foot cruiser were 
displayed. The half mile of exhibits 
represented a value of $1,000,000. 

Many new models, chiefly run- 
abouts around the $1,000 mark, were 
shown for the first time, and indi- 
cated the activity of the manufac- 
turers in the low-price field, where 
the motor boat can compete in the 
mass market with the automobile as 
a means of sport, recreation and 
transportation. 

In summarizing the advantages of 
the runabout compared to the auto- 
mobile, Howard FE. Richardson, 
president of Wilson & Richardson, 
Chicago distributors of Chris-Craft, 
asserted that the use of the motor 
boat is no longer confined to leisure 
use. 

Laughs at Stop-Lights 

“Many large cities, such as Chi- 
cago and New York, have splendid 
facilities for boating,” he said. “For 
example, in Chicago there are ma- 
rine garages located almost at the 
door of the principal office build- 
ings. This means that a business 
man living in an outlying suburb 
near the lake can step in his boat in 
the morning, laugh at stop lights, 
traffic snarls and tickets for speed- 
ing, and in twenty minutes be at his 
office. 

“There are additional advantages 
in vacation travel—no traffic acci- 
dents, no strange traffic rules, no 
crowds, no parking problems, no hot 


‘dog stands to obscure the scenery, 


nor many other annoyances that are 
making motoring a bore. The owner 
of a small cabin job can travel more 
comfortably and at less expense 
than by automobile, as he has with 
him the living facilities of his home 
on a small scale.” 

The show apprised the public of 
the opening of a permanent motor 
boat mart in the same quarters, 
under the direction of Hubbard H. 
Erickson. 


“This step marks the transition of 
the merchandising of motor boats 
from an uncharted course to the 
centralized mart plan which has 
been tested and found satisfactory 
by many other lines of business,” 
said Mr. Erickson. 


“The idea was first suggested four 
years ago, but there was then the 
popular belief that competition with- 
in the industry was too keen to per- 
mit a practical arrangement. 


Reducing Selling Cost 

“Seventy-five manufacturers are 
participating in the present project. 
Each will contribute to the overhead 
of the mart on the basis of space 
occupied. General management will 
be centralized in one office, the ex- 
pense of selling being reduced by 
having one salesman handle several 
non-competitive lines. 

The Johnson Motor Company, of 
Waukegan, IIl.. the world’s largest 
manufacturer of outboard motors, is 
among those advertising aggres- 
sively. 


The advertising committee of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago 
May 29, together with Walther 
Buchen of Buchen & Co., Chicago 
agency, and G. N. Lamb, secretary- 
manager of the association, to com- 
plete plans for the advertising year, 
which begins June 1. 

Mr. Lamb predicted that, except 
for minor details and a small in- 
crease in the appropriation, the 
advertising would continue un- 
changed. 

Since there is now an overwhelm- 
ing preference for walnut furniture 
and interior fixtures and trim, it 
might seem strange that this com- 
paratively small industry should 
continue to be so prominent in the 
advertising pages of magazines 
reaching women. 


Quality Not Enough 

The history of the industry proves, 
however, that quality does not sell 
itself, and shows how co-operative 
trade extension activities, centered 
about continuous, well-conceived ad- 
vertising, has increased the domestic 
market more than 2,000 per cent in 
twelve years. J 

Dropping at times to a parity with 
other fine cabinet woods but usually 
receiving the preference, walnut 
‘contitfued its pUpularity in this coun- 
try until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. This era marked 
the introduction of machine-made 
furniture at a time when walnut 
was used almost exclusively for cab- 
inet work. 


Mechanics As Designers 

Alas for walnut, the woodworking 
machines took production of furni- 
ture away from artists and put it 
into the hands of mechanics, who, 
intent upon displaying the possibili- 
ties of the new manufacturing 
methods, fluted, turned, dadoed and 
profiled every square inch. The re- 
sult was a prolific output of atroci- 
ties that reached its height, or 
depth, in the Art Mogul style of the 
eighties. 

The effect of the novelty in these 
creations quickly wore away, but the 
wood and the style were so closely 
associated in the public mind that 
the revolt against the style also 
sounded the knell of walnut. In 1890 
the public demanded a_ complete 


2,000 Per Cent Gain 
Follows Advertising 
of Walnut Lumber 


change and Grand Rapids responded 
with new fashions in mission and 
heavily varnished oak, mahogany 
and bird’s-eye maple suggestive of 
the elegancy of the bar-rooms of the 
day. 

From 1890 to 1912 the American 
walnut lumber industry, forced from 
the domestic market, competed as 
best it could in the foreign field. 
During this time, 90 per cent of the 
walnut lumber produced in _ this 
country was sold abroad. 

The export business wasn’t very 
profitable, but the walnut producers 
assured themselves that their prod- 
uct was simply out of style for a 
short time, and decided to make the 
best of the situation until things 
again came their way. 


Patience Unrewarded 

After 22 years of waiting, pro- 
gressive members of the industry 
concluded it would be necessary to 
exercise something more than pa- 
tience. In 1912 they formed an asso- 
ciation, placed a little advertising 
in furniture manufacturing publica- 
tions and engaged a representative 
in Grand Rapids. 

A little headway had been made 
by 1914, when half the world, sud- 
denly bellicose, clamored for as 
much walnut as it could get for gun- 
stocks, propellers and other war uses. 
Lured by numerous, fascinating 
sirens in the form of war contracts, 
contrasted with whom its Grand 
Rapids interests seemed decidedly 
dowdy, the industry unchivalrously 
forgot its Michigan obligations. 

Foreign demand had not been 
fully satisfied when the United 
States entered the war and added its 
requirements to the total. The in- 
dustry responded with tripled pro- 
duction and doubled facilities. 

At the end of the war, the Govern- 
ment cancelled contracts involving 
millions of feet of lumber, much of 
it already on hand. The foreign 
market had been wiped out. The 
slight impression made on the do- 
mestic market just before the war 
had been completely effaced by five 
years of neglect. Walnut furniture 
was still out of style in America. 

A Desperate Situation 

Such conditions, though seldom in 

such degree, have been faced by 


(Continued on Page 11) 


company wants it to say. 


pany, “it may remark: 


Gaw said. 


advisory capacity.” 


Curtis, Younggreen in Detroit 


Detroit, May 1.—C. C. Younggreen, president of the A. F. 
A., and Cyrus H. K. Curtis, of Philadelphia, witnessed the 
inauguration of Charles H. McMahon as president of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit, succeeding William R. Ewald. 

Mr. Curtis, who was in Detroit for the wedding of his 
granddaughter, told the club he was always at its service, like 
the darkey who offered his services to God, “if only in an 


Gaw-O’Hara to Have Talking Sign 


The Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Company, Chicago, will install 
a talking sign on top of its plant, facing Sacramento boulevard. 
The sign, to carry the name of the company and its famous 
“PDQ” slogan, will be 50 feet long and will say anything the 


“For instance,” said George Gaw, president of the com- 

‘Good morning, 

Manager. How is your appropriation this fine morning?’ ” 
The company’s motor trucks will also be given voices, Mr. 


Mr. Advertising 


Eastman Kodaks Exhausted in One Day 


Rochester, N. Y., May 2—(by wire).—The 500,000 cameras 
distributed free to 12-year old children by the Eastman Kodak 
Company were exhausted the first day, May 1, according to 
advices received by the company. 

The distribution to dealers was based on their sales, 125 
cameras being the average allotment. 

Names and addresses of the recipients will be forwarded 
to headquarters by the dealers. 


BEST ADVERTISER 
WINS POLITICAL 
PLUM NOWADAYS 


Mrs, McCormick Explains Suc- 
cessful Campaign 


Washington, May 1.—A political 
campaign is largely an advertising 
campaign. This significant fact was 
emphasized in the statement of the 
expenditures of Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, the country’s leading 
woman politician, who has just won 
the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator in Illinois, and who 
reported expenditures in the pri- 
mary campaign of $252,572. 

The success of Mrs. McCormick, 
who is the daughter of the late 
Mark Hanna, political mentor of 
William McKinley, and the widow 
of the late United States Senator 
Medill McCormick, is based not only 
on her ability to organize, but on 
her recognition of the importance 
of publicity. She used direct mail, 
newspaper advertising and radio 
extensively throughout her cam- 
paign. 


Senators Are Shocked 

Campaign expenditures are com- 
ing under the scrutiny of investi- 
gating committees, and it is possible 
that some limitation will be placed 
upon them. The report which Mrs. 
McCormick made to the senate cam- 
paign expenditures committee cre- 
ated something of a sensation. The 
expenditures of her unsuccessful 
opponent, Senator Charles S. Deneen, 
were reported as less than one-tenth 
of her. total, or $24,495. 

In her analysis of expenditures, 
she showed such items as these: 

Printing, $26,556. 

Postage, $12,432. 

Inside mailing, $13,293. 

Outside mailing, $7,588. 

Newspaper advertising, $15,654. 

In addition, Mrs. McCormick 
stated that she used the radio in 
broadcasting her appeals, and this 
item, which has not yet been tabu- 
lated, will add about $6,500 to her 
total of expenditures. 

“In my campaign,” she explained 
to the committee, “I had to make an 
appeal to approximately 3,000,000 
voters scattered over 102 counties. 
I was running independently of fac- 
tions, and I had serious opposition in 
all of these counties. 


An Intensive Campaign 

“It was necessary to circulate 
printed material, carry on extensive 
correspondence by direct mail, hold 
meetings in all parts of the state, 
and make a systematic campaign by 
radio. One of the issues in the cam- 
paign involved an intricate problem 
in our foreign relations, which made 
the task of informing voters of my 
attitude on the question a most dif- 
ficult one. 

“The mailing of one letter to all 
the voters of Illinois costs approxi- 
mately $120,000.” 

There are two schools of political 
thought with reference to campaign 
expenditures, and these will be in 
evidence during discussions of pos- 
sible legislation on this subject. One 
takes the ground that there should 
be no limitation as to the amount 
expended, but that expenditures 
should be recorded and limited to 
legitimate campaign activities. 

The other holds that excessive ex- 
penditures should be prevented, be- 
cause they are unfair to the poor 
man and restrict campaigns for 
major offices to those of wealth. 
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Automobile Assn. 
Wins Award for 
Great Service 


Washington, May 1 (by wire).— 
The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, Alfred Reeves, gen- 
eral manager, won the first annual 
award of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives, Philadelphia, for 
the greatest service to the industry 
it represents. W. S. Hays is secre- 
tary of the A. T. A. E. 

The award was made by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont. 

The award, consisting of a bronze 
medallion, and extending to the 
association field the principle estab- 
lished by the Bok Awards, was 
created by an anonymous donor. 

The N. A. C. C. won because of 
securing a national cross-licensing 
agreement, pooling 1,700 patents. 

Honorable mention was extended 
to National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, for sane and construc- 
tive leadership of an enlightened 
character; National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, for improving 
relations with a critical public; 
American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers Association, for its Save 
the Surface Campaign, etc.; Society 
for Electrical Development, Red 
Seal plan of adequate wiring, etc.; 
National Retail Credit Association, 
interchange of information. 

Thirty-five organizations entered 
the contest. 

The judges were: Honorable 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce, Chairman; Merle Thorpe, 
Editor, Nation’s Business; Owen D. 
Young, Chairman of Board, General 
Electric Co.; Walter Dill Scott, 
President, Northwestern University; 
Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President, 
Cleveland Trust Co.; Walter C. 


Strong, Publisher, Chicago Daily 
News. 
Appointed by “Mirror” 


The New York Mirror has named 
F. A. Walty as its Chicago repre- 
sentative. 


LIFE TOO SHORT 
FOR TEST COPY, 
ASSERTS DAVEY 


Others Regard Trial As Valu- 
able Guide 


A scientific test of advertising 
copy, to pre-determine its ability to 
create interest and sales, is favored 
by a growing number of advertising 
men. 

Others are less optimistic as to the 
value of such tests, in this group be- 
ing Roy Davey, advertising manager 
of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation of Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Davey takes the attitude that 
life is too short to worry about tests 
and that a campaign, intelligently 
prepared, will work without a test. 

R. W. Hersey, advertising man- 
ager of the American Chicle Com- 
pany, of Long Island City, N. Y., 
believed, on the contrary, that tests, 
though not infallible, are often a 
valuable guide in determining adver- 
tising policies. 

The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, uses tests to a consider- 
able extent. 

Mr. Davey expressed himself as 
follows: 


If in Doubt, Don’t 

“A test campaign indicates an 
element of doubt and if any organ- 
ization has any doubt as to the com- 
paign they want to run, they might 
better stay out of it. 

“There are such things as sec- 
tional tastes and sectional habits and 
the advertiser is faced with the fact 
that he must make one of two deci- 
sions—either he is going to localize 
his campaign in a certain group or 
he is going to generalize his cam- 
paign to take in all groups. 

“With his decision goes either the 
cost of concentrated selling, sup- 


tive field. 


CINE KODAK= 


a product requiring above-the-average 
buying power finds a natural market in 


The Big 4 Circulation. 


Reaching over 535,000 readers who are 
accustomed to more than the ordinary 
luxuries of life, the Eastman Kodak 
Company is influencing a most produc- 


By the use of color an added force is 
given to this well directed copy and the 
advertiser is guaranteed the maximum 
of effectiveness. 


The Big 4 offers the largest group for 
color advertising in the quality field. It 
is important not only for its size and re- 
sponsiveness but also because of the 
influential character of its audience. 


Tre AGroup 
in the Quality Field 


Golden Book = World's Work 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


posedly to bring a higher return out 
of certain sections, or a general cam- 
paign, appealing to a greater num- 
ber of people in a more general way. 
Quality of distribution enters into 
this also. 


“I am of the opinion that if the 
right amount of intelligence is put 
into a problem, a successful pro- 
gram will be arrived at without 
waiting for a test campaign and un- 
certainties of decision. 


“Every man has to take the re- 
sponsibility of whether he is right 
or wrong. If he is wrong, a test 
campaign won’t help him because he 
has lost that much time. The right 
kind of planning will enable anyone 
to stop and reverse himself, if intel- 
ligence dictates it, with less time 
and loss than playing around with 
elaborate test campaigns.” 


Increases Intensity 
The American Chicle Company, on 
the other hand, not only conducts 
test campaigns, but runs more ad- 
vertising during this period than at 
any other. 
Mr. Hersey explained the com- 
pany’s methods in these words: 
“Our first concern, when we are 
considering a test campaign, is to 
assure ourselves that we have not 
only a representative jobbing and 
retail organization, but a consider- 
able amount of consumer familiarity 
gained generally through the distri- 
bution of free samples over a period 
of several months. 
“Having assured ourselves that the 
ground has been properly prepared, 
we approach the advertising test 
with the view that we should deter- 
mine in from four to six months 
whether the advertising will be pro- 
ductive of results under ordinary 
market conditions. 

“In order to determine this within 
a limited time, we engage in a cam- 
paign which is from two to three 
times as heavy as we would nor- 
mally use. If, at the end of our test 
period, our advertising has brought 
us positive reaction we feel that we 
can engage in similar campaigns 
more nearly commensurate with 
sales volume, with the assurance 
that we are getting a positive effect, 
even though the immediate results 
are far less obvious than during the 
test. 

“If a certain appeal shows posi- 
tive results during the test, it seems 
a fair assumption that it will have 
a positive effect under any conceiv- 
able circumstances. On the other 
hand, advertising which fails to 
show results under merchandising 
conditions as they exist at the time 
of the test may very well come 
through with a positive effect when 
tried out in other markets six 
months afterwards.” 

The Procter & Gamble Company, 
William G. Werner indicated, has 
given considerable attention to the 
selection of towns for tests in ad- 
vance of country-wide selling and 
advertising. 

The factors considered include 
competitive factors; economic—con- 
dition of market; distribution— 
chains, independents, jobbers, etc.; 
natural—water hardness, climate, 
etc.; sales organization; mediums 
available; shipment records avail- 
able. 


“Wayside Salesman” 
To Appear June 1 


Wayside Salesman, a new monthly 
devoted to roadside marketing, will 
be published June 1 by the Waverly 
Publishing Company, Waverly, Iowa, 
headed by O. P. Ernst. 

Frank Gruber will edit the new 
paper, and F. W. Studier is adver- 
tising manager. The type page will 
be 41%4x7%, and the initial distribu- 
tion, 15,000. 

The Waverly Publishing Company 
also publishes the Waverly Poultry 
Trio, made up of Rhode Island Red 
Journal, Leghorn World and Ply- 
mouth Rock Monthly. Wyandotte 
Herald is another of its papers. 


Cook Promoted by 
Bigelow-Sanford 


Alexander N. Cook has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
New York, a position created for 
him. Mr. Cook has been succeeded 
as promotion manager by T. E. 


Waters. 
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This advertisement, which first appeared in 1799, was republished in 
the New York Times of April 29. In New York dailies of following days, 
the Empire State Building Corporation, headed by Alfred E. Smith, 
announced plans for the Empire State Building on a part of the property 
referred to. The copy was placed by Friend, Weiner & Donahue. 


Montreal Will 
Boast World’s 
Largest Sign 


Montreal, May 1.—Some time in 
June, the largest electric Neon tube 
sign in the world will flash atop the 
Dawes Brewery, St. Maurice street, 
proclaiming it the home of Black 
Horse ale. 


The sign will be 75 feet high and 
180 feet long and the framework 
will take approximately 100 tons of 
fabricated steel. As it is to be a 
bilingual notice, the word “Biere” 
will appear on it, that word alone 
being 45 feet long and eight feet 
high. 

The word “Black” will be 92 feet 
long and 12 feet high, as will the 
word “Horse.” Thirty-two feet long 
and eight feet high are the dimen- 
sions of the three-lettered word 
“Ale.” The famous “Dawes Horse” 
will be 60 feet high, the head alone 
being 20 feet from the tip of the 
nose to the tip of the ear. 


The belt on this mammoth animal 
will be 20 feet by four feet wide; 
the eye will be three feet across and 
the front hoof will measure 12 feet 
across the bottom. 


Miss Melling Wins 
the Crimmins Award 


Miss Marjorie Melling, of the art 
department of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, received the Dave 
Crimmins memorial award at the 
Advertising Club of New York April 
28 for the best mark made by any 
student attending the advertising 
and selling classes during the 
winter. 

The medal, which was donated by 
Norman Maxwell, vice-president of 
the Paul Cornell Company, was 
accompanied by a certificate of 
merit. Miss Mary McDermott, of the 
advertising department of Time, won 
the second prize of $100. Third 
prize, a trip to the Strathmore 
Paper Mills, was awarded to Robert 
Frank Harrell, copy writer for the 
New York Telephone Company. 

Bernard Lichtenberg, president of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, acted as toastmaster, and 
John G. Jones, vice-president of the 
club, presented the awards. Brief 
talks were made by Bruce Barton, 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., and W. Shaw-Thomson, 
director of the class. 


Rules Adopted 
for Advertising 
A.M.A.Emblem 


The Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association has 
adopted rules governing the adver- 
tising of its “approved” emblem. 
The same action has been taken by 
the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry. 

The association announced that 
the book to be published on “Ac 
cepted Foods” would include a list 
of rejected foods, with the reasons 
therefor. 


The new rules follow: 

1. The seal may be used in adver- 
tising in circulars and on packages 
after acceptance of the product is 
announced in The Journal. 

2. The seal, if it appears on the 
package, must be the only seal of 


such character and must not appear " 


in conjunction with the seals of any 
other investigative organization. 

8. The seal is to be used without 
any comment by the advertisers in 
any of the places mentioned as to 
the significance of the seal, unless 
such comment has been submitted to 
the Council or the committee and 
approved by them. 

4. The Council and the committee 
will not object to a comment indi- 
cating that the seal signifies that 
the composition and process of man- 


ufacture of the product have been) 
submitted and that the claims have ~ 
been found acceptable by the Council 


or by the committee. 


5. The maximum size of the seal 


permitted on the package shall be 
one-half inch in height or i 
diameter. 


6. Should the product, for any 


reason, become unacceptable, all use — 


of the seal must be discontinued 


within six months of date of at) 
nouncement of action taken by the i 


Council or the committee. 


7. Only the seal authorized by the” 
body accepting the product shall be — 


used in advertising the products; 


that is, acceptance by the Council : 


on Pharmacy and Chemistry shall 
constitute permission to use only the 
seal of the Council on Pharmacy 4 
Chemistry; acceptance by the Com 
mittee on Foods shall constitute p°™ 
mission to use only the seal of the 
Committee on Foods. 
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SALES CONTESTS 
MUST BE SHORT, 
SQUIBB FINDS 


Eight Weeks Is Limit, Drug 
Body Hears 


Pinehurst, N. C., April 29—The 
closing event of the meeting of the 
American Drug Manufacturers As- 
sociation was a program arranged 
by the Advertising and Sales Com- 
mittee, headed by S. DeWitt Clough, 
of the Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill. 

Among those on this interesting 
program were R, D. Keim, general 
sales manager of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, New York, “Sales Contests”; 
R. M. Cain, president, Swan-Myers 
Company, Indianapolis, “Salesmen’s 
Compensation”; Charles S. Mohler, 
American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, “Medical Copy Writing”; 
Harry C. Phibbs, Chicago advertis- 
ing agent, who presented a hypothet- 
ical campaign for a drug product, 
and Turner F. Currens, vice-presi- 
dent, Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y., “Salesmen’s Ex- 
pense Accounts.” 

Each speaker was given a time al- 
lotment. 

Result of Advertising 

Mr. Keim made the significant 
statement that “when Squibb began 
advertising in 1921, we found it 
necessary to stimulate enthusiasm 
beyond that previously considered 
essential.” 

He gave the following rules for a 
sales contest: 


1. It should be timely, so that the 
attention of the men may easily be 
secured. 

2. It should not be too long in 
duration. 

8. One contest should not follow 
another so closely as to overlap 
mentally. 

4. It should be fair to all by being 
based on a salesman’s relation to his 
quota. 


5. Each contest should be different 
from any other, to gain and hold at- 
tention. The physical form must 
vary. 

6. The prizes should be commen- 
surate with the importance of the 
task the men are asked to perform. 
Cash prizes are preferable to any 
other kind. 


Mr. Keim said that his company 
runs three primary contests an- 
nually to call attention to the neces- 
sity of marketing the complete line. 
These contests usually take six 
weeks in the spring, a month during 
the summer and eight weeks in the 
fall. Originally the fall drive ran 
13 weeks. Experience taught that 
eight was the maximum for effec- 
tiveness. 


The company also stages short, 
snappy contests on certain items in 
the line. 


Its big stimulant is the Squibl 
Go-Getter Club, to which all sales- 
men are eligible. The officers are 
elected automatically on the strength 
of their sales records, and most of 
the promotions in the company come 
from the ranks of officers. 


Cost of Selling 
Mr. Currens said that it is prefer- 
able to look upon the total of a 
salesman’s expense as a direct sales 
expense and then tell the men: 


“Get the business; travel as you 
See fit; stop where you like and 
when you like; eat as you like; sleep 
where you like. Act with dignity 
and honor. 

“So much business is worth so 
much money. Over that you get 
more, and the more you force us to 
pay you, the better we like it.” 

Mr. Cain said that the salary and 
bonus plan is in most general use 
today for compensating salesmen. 

“The most simple plan provides 
for a minimum weekly or monthly 


drawing account with expense allow- 
ances, based on the individual case,’ 
said Mr. Cain. 

“It allows a fixed quota for each 
territory, with a set maximum sell- 
ing expense for a given amount of 
business, and a bonus for the reduc- 
tion in the selling expenses fixed for 
the territory. 

“This is accomplished in several 
ways: by increasing the volume of 
sales over the quota set for the ter- 
ritory; by selling the more profitable 
specialties; or by a reduction of the 
estimated traveling expenses.” 

Mr. Mohler, who discussed “Med- 
ical Copy Writing,” said that the 
advertisement containing the largest 
number of facts is the one likely to 
sell the doctor, who is constantly on 
the alert for new developments in 
his field. 


Agencies Partly 
Victorious in 


Fight on Tax 


New York, May 1—The New York 
legislature has passed an amend- 
ment to the corporation income tax, 
giving advertising agencies a partial 
victory in their fight against the 
amendment passed in February, 
1929. 

Solomon Sufrin, who is acting as 
counsel for the agencies, said that 
while the new law will save agencies 
a considerable sum compared with 
that of 1929, it still exacts more 
than the old measure, and that the 
opposition will be continued on the 
ground that the law taxes the same 
funds twice. 

Mr. Sufrin said that the agencies 
will ask the courts to enjoin collec- 
tion of taxes under the amendment. 

Among the New York advertising 
men who have taken a prominent 
part in this fight, with the co-opera- 
tion of the New York Council of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, are Arthur Hirshon, 
president of the Arthur Hirshon 
Company, Inc.; E. D. Hill, of the 
H. K. McCann Company; G. Ells- 
worth Harris, Jr., of the Dauchy 
Company; Carlton C. Provost, of 
Cutajar & Provost, Inc., and M. Rob- 
ert Herman of the Andrew Cone 
Agency. 


Hold Joint Meeting 


The San Jose Advertising Club 
was host to the Advertising Club of 
Oakland April 21, wives of members 
being among the guests. 

A feature of the evening was a 
dissertation on rearing children by 
Max Horwinski, who recommended 
the following diet for infants: 

Breakfast, bananas, ham and 
eggs, toast; lunch, pork chops, apple 
sauce, potatoes and gravy; tea, beer 
and cheese sandwiches; dinner, arti- 
choke salad, roast beef, apple pie 
and coffee. 


Phelps to Europe 


George Harrison Phelps, Detroit 
advertising agent, has sailed for 
Europe as a special commissioner of 
the U. S. Department of Labor to 
investigate European wage systems. 


F. W. Weber Dead 


Fred W. Weber, of the Pioneer 
Distributing Co., Indianapolis, and 
a well known member of the Adver- 
tising Club of that city, died at his 
home last week after a long illness. 


Gets Horlick Account 


The advertising of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Corporation, Racine, 
Wis., is now being handled by the 
Glen Buck Company, Chicago. 


Has Underwood Account 


The Underwood ene Com- 
pany, New York, has placed its 
advertising account with Marschalk 
& Pratt, Inc., of that city. 


Handling A. & P. Tea 

James F. Newcomb & Co., New 
York, are now directing the adver- 
tising of Mayfair tea for the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


In Chanin Building 
W. L. Brann, Inc., New York 
agency, has moved from 125 Park 
avenue to the Chanin building at 


122 East 42nd street. 


Urges Deletion of 
“Slightly Higher 
West of Rockies” 


Oakland, Cal., May 1.— Pacific 
Coast organizations should unite to 
eliminate “slightly higher West of 
Rockies,” the phrase used in their 
copy by so many national adver- 
tisers. This reiterated slogan is one 
of the chief drags on the Pacific 
Coast. The general public has been 
sold the idea that it is more ex- 
pensive to live in the West than in 
any other part of the country. 

This was the view of Ben J. 
Sweetland, New York advertising 
man, as expressed before the Adver- 
tising Club of Oakland last week. 

Mr. Sweetland arrived in Oakland 
by air just in time for his address. 
He described the famous yacht cam- 
paign in which direct mail was the 
selling force. 

In the campaign he used a list of 
732 names and offered in a well- 
illustrated broadside a yacht costing 
originally $250,000, with an annual 
upkeep of $75,000 at a selling price 


of $100,000. Within nine days a 
check for the amount arrived. In all 
52 inquiries came in with resulting 
sales of $500,000. The campaign cost 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Sweetland said that the proper 
way to write a letter “is to put your- 
self into an envelope and deliver 
yourself to the prospect.” 

Amplifying this point he said, 
“Know your subject well enough to 
tell it in a letter as effectively as 
you could if you were facing a 
prospect. 

“There are two fundamentals to 
letter-writing: Success consciousness 
and the principle of giving. 

“Succeed in your own mind before 
trying to sell the prospect. A sales 
letter tells between the lines whether 
the writer expects it to produce re- 
sults. A weak letter cannot help 
but fail because the writer hasn’t 
confidence in his product or does not 
know he can sell it. 


“Start out not with the idea of 
what you can get out of it, but 
rather what you have that will help 
the person to whom you are writing. 

“John Deere, Henry Ford and 
Thomas Edison are examples of suc- 
cess by this principle, all imbued 
with a desire to render a service, 
their own material profit entirely 
subjected to the good they were try- 
ing to accomplish.” 

Other axioms of direct mail adver- 
tising as expressed by the speaker 
were: 

“Build a letter in terms of word 
pictures. Build yourself into the 
picture. 

“Avoid use of big or little used 
words. Big words stop the reader 
and take his mind from your 
message. 

“Good copy is so well written that 
you are not conscious that you are 
reading copy. 

“Use of admonition should be 
avoided. A good letter will not tell 
the prospect to do it now, act at 
once, send the coupon. 

“Attempts to be original are not 
always effective. A proper ending 
to a good letter is ‘Very truly yours,’ 
‘Sincerely yours,’ ‘Cordially yours.’ 
Other expressions attract attention 
but also take the mind from the 
message.” 


No. 8 of a series 


J.E.B. STUART f 


by 
JOHN 


W. 


FIGHTING MAN 


FIGHT 


THOMASON 


ING MAN 


EB STUART—the Beau Ideal of the Confederacy. 
Sitting his horse at the head of his cavalry troop, 


he was elegant, well groomed, gallant. In battle he 


was a fiery demon, one of the great cavalry leaders 
of history—tireless, desperately hard riding, brave 
to the point of foolhardiness. 


He lives again in the biography by Captain 
John W. Thomason, Jr., of the Marines, author of 
“Fix Bayonets,”’ a classic of the World War. This is 
history as history should be—powerful, red-blooded, 


strenuous. 


The World War was a clash of machines. The 
Civil War was a death struggle between brothers. 
In that setting of primordial conflict, the incredible 
Stuart stood alone. General Lee called him “the 
ideal soldier.”” The South worshipped him. The North 
respected him. Romance trailed him as he rode. No 


more fascinating figure has ever appeared in Ameri- 


can history. 


The biography begins in Scribner’s Magazine for 


May and continues through several issues. You will 
not want to miss it. 
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Are We Over-Organized? 


Bruce Barton discussed, in com- 
ment appearing in the current issue 
of the American Magazine, the 
question of over-organization, from 
the standpoint of the man who takes 
excessive pleasure in participation 
in the activities of various associa- 
tions unrelated to his own business. 
A much more pertinent question is 
that of the value of the time, money 
and effort expended in work in or- 
ganizations within the specific busi- 
nes field of each individual. 

There is no doubt that business 
associations have value. They pro- 
vide opportunity for worth-while 
personal contacts, for informal dis- 
cussions of current problems, and 
for the formal presentation of group 
sentiment. The fact that President 
Hoover found available for action 
following the stock-market collapse 
last fall a group of business organ- 
izations which could immediately 
begin to function is just one indica- 
tion of the value of these associa- 
tions. 

In the advertising field there are 
probably more associations than 
anywhere else in business. There are 
local, sectional and national associa- 
tions. There are organizations 
formed of advertisers and of those 
who have something to sell to adver- 
tisers. There are associations of 
agencies. There are groups devoted 
to the study of various kinds of 
advertising. There are interlocking 
organizations representing all the 
groups. There is an astonishing 
number of associations, big and 
little, throughout the field. 

Granting that business associa- 
tions generally are worth while, and 


granting that all of these associa- 
tions have functions of value, the 
question that Mr. Barton asks still 
remains pertinent: Are we over- 
organized? 

Count the cost of attending con- 
ventions, in time and money and 
energy. Realize that membership 
dues in associations have become one 
of the important items of overhead 
in every business, and you will 
appreciate the fact that the adver- 
tising man, no matter to what side 
of the busines he belongs, has a very 
definite problem as to the number 
of advertising clubs and associations 
he should belong to, and the amount 
of time he should properly devote 
to them, as a part of his normal 
business activity. 

The answer undoubtedly will be 
found in an intelligent discrimina- 
tion among associations. Nobody can 
possibly belong to all'‘and attend 
them all. Those which prove their 
value, in practical terms, and which 
justify the expense represented in 
active participation in their affairs, 
will gain strength and support. The 
others will gradually fall by the 
wayside. 

Those who are connected with 
advertising associations in official 
capacities should be constantly con- 
scious of the responsibility which 
rests upon them, of making the con- 
tributions of their members, in time 
and money, a profitable investment. 
More practical discussions, shorter 
meetings, less frequent meetings, are 
some of the suggestions which have 
been advanced. The heavy burden 
of association expense demands con- 
sideration of this situation. 


The Professorial Viewpoint 


We recently had an opportunity 
to read a stenographic report of a 
discussion of an important adver- 
tising subject at a meeting of pro- 
fessors of advertising. The discus- 
sion was intelligent, at times bril- 
liant. It was supported by erudite 
references to standard authorities, 
usually the books of other professors 
who have given advertising enough 
study to justify publication. Yet 
through most of the discussions 
there appeared to be a note of 
impracticability—an academic view- 
point which laid just as much stress, 
for example, on a laboratory or 
class-room test, as on the actual 
experience of an advertiser. 


We believe the able men who are 
teaching advertising might well dis- 
card a lot of theories and ideas 
based on tests which do not cor- 
respond to the experiences of adver- 
tisers. The latter are conclusive. 
They rest on the actual presentation 
of the message, in a real medium— 
on the observable reactions of people 
who have read advertising without 
self -consciousness, and who are 
therefore natural, as they are not 


likely to be when they attempt self- 
analysis as to the effect of advertis- 
ing upon them. 


Furthermore, the professors 
should also emphasize the fact that 
advertising is seldom a thing apart 
—an entity which can be put under 
the glass and studied all by itself. 
It is so closely interwoven with sales 
policies and with other fundamental 
activities relating to the marketing 
of the product that many times it is 
impossible to say with confidence, 
“The advertising did this,” or “The 
advertising failed to do this.” 


Many good books on advertising 
have been written by college profes- 
sors. However, without attempting 
to over-stress the facts, we can say 
that the history of advertising is 
being written in the advertising 
press, where the record of experi- 
ence is presented by those who are 
on the firing-line. That experience 
furnishes the data from which 
sound conclusions may be drawn. It 
is unnecessary to base advertising 
theories today upon anything except 
facts, gained by experience. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


80. Church Weeklies—The Jacobs 
List. 

A loose-leaf portfolio of 40 pages 
which describes the conditions com- 
mon to all of the 40 denominational 
religious papers making up the 
Jacobs list and gives additional facts 
applying to the individual papers. 
Published by Jacobs & Co., Clinton, 
S. C. 


79. What Kind of People, Are 
Methodists? 

The Philip Ritter Company, Inc., 
has made a survey of the subscrib- 
ers of the Christian Advocate, Cin- 
cinnati, to identify them by profes- 
sions, home-ownership, cars owned, 
population groups, etc. 


78. Advertising the Waste Places 

An interesting presentation of the 
idea of making better use of the 
advertising space available on en- 
velopes, with special reference to 
the use of color. Envelope Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America, 
New York. 


77. The Modern Mailing Method 

A 40-page booklet describing the 
theory and application of the combi- 
nation envelope in the mailing of 
catalogs. An interesting feature is 
an index. Duplex Onvelope Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


71. Time’s Circulation. 

A 50-page booklet presenting a 
composite picture of Time’s readers 
by an analysis of the circulation, an 
account of the method employed in 
obtaining subscriptions and a sum- 
mary of advertising carried for sev- 
eral years. 


72. Analysis of Products and 
Brands Carried by Seed Deal- 
ers. 

Results of a survey by Seed World, 
Chicago, covering the activities of 
dealers in this field in the merchan- 
dising of many lines other than 
seeds, from baby chicks and bee sup- 
plies to stock remedies and weed de- 
stroyers. 


73. Progress in Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

A 40-page pamphlet reviewing the 
progress in Vocational Agriculture 
from 1917 to 1927, a government de- 
partment bulletin; deals with the 
nation wide scope of this rural edu- 
cational program, its growth, meth- 
ods employed and results achieved. 
Distributed by Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods, St. Louis. 


74. Dealer Influence in the Auto- 
mobile Industry. 

The influence of a publication in a 
specified industry is described in an 
interesting way by ‘this unusual 
booklet. Published by Christian 
Science Monitor. 


75. Advertisers’ Extra of Life. 

This is a special 56-page issue of 
Life for advertising men. If any of 
them think that humor is without 
any specific function, he may learn 
otherwise by a perusal of this vol- 
ume. “Laugh while you learn,” as 
the publishers say. 


76. The Intelligence Factor in Ad- 
vertising. 


The publishers define this 26-page 
booklet as a study of the receptive 
intelligence of the audience, assert- 
ing that this factor has been gen- 
erally neglected. Published by the 
Big Four in the Quality Field, The 
Forum, Golden Book, Review of Re- 


views, and World’s Work. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF A COPYWRITER 


The New Yorker. 
“Excuse me, Miss, but how do you spell ‘nonchalant’?” 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Author’s Note 


To the Editor: Thanks for the 
notice concerning my book in your 
issue of April 19. 

Incidentally, I was much _ inter- 
ested in seeing ADVERTISING AGE, 
and am putting through a year’s 
subscription for it. 


A. C. M. Azoy 
Adv. Mgr., Rogers Peet Co., 
New York 
* * * 


Dominating Space 
Used by Stromberg 


To the Editor: Stromberg-Carlson 
has never used small newspaper 
space. Such space might be good, 
but would make it difficult properly 
to display our trade-mark and prod- 
uct. Therefore, we use large space 
with less frequency. 

I think the space question is sim- 
ply one of product and merchandis- 
ing method. What would apply in 
one instance might rarely apply in 
another. 

W. T. Eastwoop 
Adv. Mgr., Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester 


* * * 


Amount of Space 


Depends on Problem 

To the Editor: I have always 
been a great believer in frequency 
of newsaper insertions rather than 
large space. However, it is impos- 
sible to lay down a dictum. 

My own thought is that for what 
you might call bread-and-butter pub- 
licity, the small advertisement is 
more effective than big space. For 
announcements, sales, etc., however, 
the small advertisement is not 
adapted to getting the message 
across effectively. 

H. R. Hurp 
Adv. Mgr., Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., New York 


* * * 


An Agent Discusses 
Newspaper Service 
To the Editor: The amount of 
service we ask and expect of a news- 
paper is governed by three things: 
The policy of the newspaper on mer- 
chandising, the amount of business 
we are placing and our actual need 
of their assistance. 
We do not ask newspapers to pre- 
pare broadsides, but we do ask them 


to mail them to the retail trade. 
Whether or not®a newspaper pays 
the postage on this depends entirely 
on what the newspaper wishes to do 
in the matter, or what their practice 
is with other agencies or advertisers. 


On occasion we ask newspapers 
to place posters, displays, window 
signs, counter cards, etc., with the 
retail trade. However, if a news- 
paper tells us that they are not 
equipped to render this service or 
that it is strictly against its policy 
to render merchandising service, we 
accept this without argument. The 
fact does not influence us when we 
prepare schedules. 


In many cases newspapers will in- 
troduce salesmen to the trade— 
sometimes at our request, more 
often, at the suggestion of the news- 
paper. 

There is more merchandising serv- 
ice offered us than we ever accept or 
take advantage of. Promise of this 
service is used in solicitations by 
many newspaper representatives. 


As a rule the amount of mer- 
chandising service offered by a news- 
paper does not influence our selec- 
tion. Now and then, however, when 
we have a particularly hard nut to 
crack in getting proper distribution, 
we select the newspaper which seems 
best equipped to help us. 


Of course, with each paper offer- 
ing a little more than its chief com- 
petitor, one begins to wonder just 
what they are selling. In many 
cases it would seem that they are 
prepared to get business at any cost. 


As to position: we request “Wom- 
an’s Page” on a strictly women’s ap- 
peal product, and in the majority of 
cases are accorded it. We request 
other pages in accordance with the 
suitability of the product to the 
page. On general products we re- 
quest “best possible’. We expect and 
demand that an advertisement be 
given position with good visibility. 


Generally speaking, our dealings 
with newspapers are entirely satis- 
factory. In almost every case where 
a newspaper is unreasonable, un- 
pleasant, or lacking the spirit of co- 
operation, there is no other paper in 
the market, or if there is, the other 
paper is so weak as to render no 
serious competition. 


Z. BERTRAM 
United Advertising Agency, 
New York 
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G00D TO LAST 
BITE CALLED 
INFRINGEMENT 


Maxwell House Coffee Wins 
Trade-Mark Case 


Washington, May 1.—The Patent 
Office seems to be wrong four out of 
five times, judging from its fre- 
quent reversals here by the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

The latest case of the kind is the 
decision of the Court that “Good to 
the last bite” is an infringement 
upon the trade-mark of the Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Company and the Max- 
well House Products Company, and 
their opposition should not have 
been dismissed. 

The Hal Dick Manufacturing 
Company sought to register as a 
trade-mark a composite representa- 
tion of a hotel, with the words 
“Maxwell House” appearing above 
it and a slogan, “Good to the last 
bite” below. 

This trade-mark was intended for 
use on horse-radish, olive spread, 
cranberry jelly, relish spread com- 
posed of a mixture of eggs, oil, vine- 
gar and sweet pickles, and curry 
seed, chili sauce, salad dressing, 
orange marmalade, mustard, tomato 
catchup, Thousand Island dressing, 
peanut butter and mayonnaise. 


Borrowed Illustration 

The court remarked that “the ap- 
plicant has substantially availed 
itself of the principal characteristics 
of the opposer’s mark. The repre- 
sentation of the hotel, as adopted by 
the applicant, includes even the rep- 
resentation of the street car and the 
horses and vehicles adopted by the 
opposer. 

“We are clear that coffee and tea, 
the goods of the Maxwell House 
Products Company, are of the same 
descriptive class as those of the 
appellee.” 


The B. F. Goodrich Company was 
successful in its fight on “Zip-On,” 
the property of the Zip-On Manu- 
facturing Company and the trade- 
mark was ordered canceled by the 
Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. Goodrich, of course, owns the 
“Zipper” trade-mark. 

The court held that leggings, 
knickerbockers and other articles of 
children’s clothing are of the same 
general class and therefore of the 
same descriptive properties as boots 
and overshoes made of rubber and 
fabric. 

The Court’s decision again re- 
versed the ruling of the patent 
office. 


The 
quoted: 

“We think the dominant purpose 
of the trade-mark laws is the pre- 
vention of confusion and deception. 
If use of the new mark would be 
likely to produce either, it should 
be rejected. Whenever it appears 
that confusion might result, it is be- 
cause the goods have the same de- 
scriptive properties.” 

Court on Nomenclature 

The court commented on _ the 
trade-marks in question as follows: 

“The word Zip is not only sug- 
gestive of speed, but of sound. 
Zipper means to fasten with a Zip, 
while Zip-On means to put on with 
a Zip.” 

The court also pointed out that it 
is a well established principle that in 
a close case, doubt should be re- 
solved against the newcomer, be- 
cause “the field from which a trade- 
mark may be selected is as broad 
and unlimited as the vision and im- 
agination of the human mind; and 
there can be no excuse, except in 
cases where the fields of activity are 
Widely separated, for one to adopt 
and use a trade-mark confusingly 
Similar to the established mark of 
another on the same general class.” 


The Court of Customs and Patent 


following decisions were 


Rotogravure 


for Follow-Up 
Los Angeles, May 1.—The 
current advertising campaign 
of the All-Year Club of 
Southern California is based 
on the fact that 13,315,727 
United States families take 
annual seasonal vacation trips. 
A rotogravure follow - up, 
showing an itinerary, is be- 
ing used. 


Appeals again overruled the Patent 
Office in the case of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California versus 
the American Grocer Company, 
holding that the latter could not reg- 
ister “Sun-Maid” for wheat flour, 
even though the former confined use 
of the trade-mark to raisins, raisin 
syrup, baking powder, etc. 

The testimony developed that the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia are the manufacturers and 
sellers of products grown by the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Associa- 
tion, all of the stock of the latter 
being owned by the former. The 
allied companies spent in advertis- 
ing, up to May 31, 1927, over 
$14,000,000 in advertising Sun- 
Maid products and sales on that 
date had reached $198,000,000. 


Outdoor Company 
Activities Draw 
U.S. Allegations 


Los Angeles, May 1—The suit 
filed against the Foster & Kleiser 
Company, its officers and the Restop 
Realty Company, a subsidiary, by 
the United States charged that a 
monopoly has been established in the 
outdoor advertising field. 


It is alleged that the Foster & 
Kleiser Company owns or controls 
80 per cent of the outdoor advertis- 
ing structures in the Pacific coast 
area and transacts 90 per cent of the 
vutdoor advertising within the States 
it includes, Washington, Oregon, 
California and Arizona. 

The Government charges that this 
monopoly has been brought about by 
deliberate interference with the busi- 
ness being conducted by competitors, 
compelling such competitors to sell 
to Foster & Kleiser Company on its 
own terms. 

The petition lists more than 15 il- 
legal trade practices claimed to have 
been employed by the defendants to 
effect the alleged monopoly. These 
practices are alleged to have included 
a continuous solicitation of detailed 
information regarding sites leased 
by competitors, physically destroying 
and impairing the visibility of struc- 
tures belonging to competitors, em- 
ploying agents for the purpose of 
obtaining cooperation from city and 
county officials regarding competi- 
tors’ sites and making false and un- 
fair statements regarding competi- 
tors. 

The petition further charges that 
the Foster & Kleiser Company has 
recently sought further to extend its 
monopoly by acquiring control of 
two competing companies, the Lafon 
System, Inc., of Los Angeles, and 
the Coast Advertising Company of 
Oakland. 

The Government asks that the de- 
fendants be required to cease all 
coercive trade practices and to make 
no further acquisitions of competing 
companies. The petition also seeks 
an order of the court requiring Fos- 
ter & Kleiser Company and its sub- 
sidiaries to divest themselves en- 
tirely of all interest in their recent 
competitor, the Lafon System, Inc. 


Grossman Enters 


Retail Shoe Field 


Julius Grossman, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, who has sold most of its out- 
put of shoes to Coward shoe stores, 
has announced it will enter the New 
York field by establishing its own 
stores and distribute through deal- 
ers in other parts of the country. 
The Coward business was recently 
sold to Lane Bryant, Inc. 


Country Newspapers 
To be Represented at 


A. F. 


A. Meeting 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 1.—For 
the first time in the history of adver- 
tising, so-called “Country News- 
papers” will have a departmental 
and an exhibit at the Advertising 
Federation of America convention at 
Washington this year. 

Provided for in a budget by the 
National Editorial Association, this 
departmental and exhibit will be in 
charge of special committees named 
to conduct them. On the Federa- 
tion Commission are President L. C. 
Hall of the N. E. A.; Field Director 
Herman Roe, Northfield, Minn., and 
C. A. Baumgart of Des Moines. 

For the program arrangements 
Field Managers Edwin A. Bemis of 
Colorado, Ole Buck of Nebraska and 
Fred W. Kennedy of Washington, 
are functioning, while for the gen- 
eral exhibit of country newspapers, 
Field Managers G. L. Caswell, of 
Iowa, Sam S. Haislet, of Minnesota 


and Len W. Feighner, of Michigan, 
are working out plans to give mem- 
bers and visitors to the A. F. A. 
some idea of the role of modern 
country newspapers in the general 
advertising scheme. 

Headquarters of the committees 
will be at the Willard Hotel, while 
the exhibit will be located for the 
most part in the National Press 
Club. ‘ 

Each state has been asked to make 
up a select file of representative 
local dailies, semi-weeklies and 
weekly papers, to be open for in- 
spection of those who may be in- 
terested, while illustrative features 
and ideas of the country newspaper 
field will also be displayed. Special 
exhibits, souvenirs and programs 
will be provided by several states, 
by way of cultivating acquaintance 
and prestige for newspapers. 

Program Chairman E. A. Bemis 


has announced the tentative pro- 
gram for the Country Newspapers 
Departmental, with H. Z. Mitchell, 
publisher of the Bimidji, Minn., 
Daily Pioneer, presiding. 

Subjects to be presented are: 
“Newspaper and Market Data of 
Value to the Advertiser”; “Chang- 
ing Conditions in the Newspaper 
Field,” and “Local Dealer Tie-up.” 

The latter subject will be pre- 
sented by Roy Bradt, publicity man- 
ager for the Maytag Company. 
Larry S. Kelly of the H. K. McCann 
Company, will discuss newspaper 
and market data. Ole Buck, of the 
Nebraska Press Association, will 
tell what is being done in the way 
of newspaper audits and surveys. 
“Changing Conditions in the News- 
paper Field” will be discussed by 
William N. Hardy, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

On the general program of the 
Federation Herman Roe, field di- 
rector for the N. E. A., will speak 
on “The Smaller City and Town 
Markets.” 


Plan Coffee Campaign 

The Paul Cornell Company, New 
York, is making up a list of news- 
papers and magazines for Fine Arts 
Foods, Inc., Tuckahoe, N. Y., man- 
ufacturers of coffee and tea. 


Salability— 


SESE 
arms 


ANY 
NATIONA : = Bakers” 


Oy, 


The first requirement 
in food marketing 


DVERTISING is not the only element in 
salability—but it certainly increases the 


attractiveness of a worth-while 
the standpoint of the distributor. 


product from 


He wants turn-over — the manufacturer’s 
advertising helps him to get it. 


He wants dealer and consumer acceptance 
—advertising assures him of a favorable posi- 


tion in that respect. 


The manufacturer’s advertising program, 
in short, is of immediate interest and impor- 
tance to the 10,000 food distributors, of all 
types and kinds, reached every month by The 
New Era in Food Distribution. 


The best way to merchandise your adver- 
tising to these distributors is to tell them 
about it in their own publication — the un- 
biased, authoritative news-magazine of all 
food trades. They look to The New Era in 
Food Distribution for just such information 
—why not give it to them? 


Send for a copy of the current issue—keep 
posted on new trends in food distribution 


The New Era in FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
681 Market Street, San Francisco. 295 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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invariably are brought up by adver- 


cent listen every day! That is an 
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RLY COMPARISON 
Since 1924 


SELLING—is the major problem of our time, and ADVERTISING is its hand 
maiden. The Sales Strategy and Advertising Policy of each national advertiser 
unfold before your eyes month by month, if you are a subscriber to 


Tue NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


The primary media field is accurately and thoroughly checked for you month by month 


General Magazine Field, Farm Field, Radiocasting 


These are the Primary Media and show you 
the scope and consumer approach of your 
competitors for public favor. 


The strength and weakness of each publica- 
tion is accurately plotted for you in each 
given field 


No ADVERTISER, AGENCY, or PUBLISHER can afford to be without the 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


Confer today with our nearest office and have them shown to you. 
Special Reports Compiled on A pplication. 
The COST is small, the SERVICE is great! 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Sole Sales Agent \ 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Water Street, Boston 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Russ Building, San Francisco 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


will keep you 


significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 
Use the 


Coupon! 


posted on the 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order.) 
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rt-War ‘ 
Earl Radio Corp, Story & Clart Radio Corp. 
H. H. Eby Mig. Co. Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mig. Ca 
» A. Edison, Inc. ‘Temple Corp. 
Electrical Research Transformer Corp. of America 
Electrad, Inc. United Reproducers Corp. 
Farrand Mig. Co., Inc. S. Radio & Television Corp. 
‘erranti, Inc, lis Gardner Co, 
First National Radio Corp. Wathert Mig. Co. 
Gilfillan Bros. Inc. Zenith Radio Corp. 


The chart, by The Business Week, pictures the line-up as it will appear following 
the proposed reorganization of the Radio Corporation of America. 

This concern, formed to specialize in international and maritime communication, 
is now almost entirely devoted to manufacture and distribution of equipment used in 
various forms of home and public entertainment. 


astonishing figure, because there are 
radio sets in the homes of four out 
of every ten families. To be exact, 
the percentage of homes with radio 
sets is 42. There are 28,000,000 
families, which means that there are 
radio sets in 12,600,000 homes. With 
an average of 4.3 persons per family, 
the possible audience thus reaches 
the staggering total of 54,000,000 
people. 

“That’s a possible audience. Now 
for the actual, as well as we can 
determine it. Since the survey shows 
that 81 per cent listen every day, 
the daily audience is 43,000,000 
people. It has been found that 68 
per cent listen two hours or more 
daily, and 24 per cent listen four 
hours or more; this makes the aver- 
age listening period 2% hours per 
day. 

“Another point disclosed by the 
survey is that 85 per cent of sets 
are listened to by a family group, 
and every advertising man realizes 
the importance of getting a message 
to the whole family at once. By the 
survey method, too, it has been de- 
termined that 90 per cent of set 
owners tune regularly to two or 
three favorite stations. Almost in- 
variably these are stations which 
carry chain programs. 


Estimate of Audience 

“This gives us a situation where a 
daily audience of 38,000,000 (90 per 
cent of 43,000,000) have their sets 
tuned to a maximum of two or three 
stations. Now there are three chains. 
A single advertiser, on a given night 
then has a fair expectation of reach- 
ing 14,000,000 persons, because the 
average of daily listening is 2% 
hours. 

“In the face of these facts, the 
figures for broadcast circulation cer- 
tainly dwarf those of any other 
advertising medium. There is a cur- 
rent tendency to lok upon radio as 
a supplementary advertising medi- 
um. We in the business of broad- 
casting have been rather tolerant of 
this idea—for, as a matter of fact, 
aren’t all advertising mediums com- 
plementary to each other? 

“Printed advertising is gauged 
from a circulation standpoint by an 
ABC audit—but there is nothing in 
this information which determines 
the fair expectancy of any particular 
advertisement being read. After all, 
isn’t it true that ABC figures are 
just potential advertising audiences? 
Radio’s potential—as I have shown— 
is the number of sets in daily use, 
which is 12,600,000 sets listened to 
by 54,000,000 people. 


Neon to Identify 
Unit in Chain 


The H. A. Marr Grocery 
Company of Denver, whole- 
sale grocery firm which has 
organized the Red and White 
chain stores of retail grocers, 
has contracted with the Elec- 
trical Products Corp. for a 
standardized Claude Neon 
electric display, using red and 
the newly introduced Claude 
White tubing. They operate 
about 400 units in Colorado 
and Nebraska, on 30 of which 
the new Claude Neon electric 
advertising display has already 
been installed. 


“Another important matter is that 


the radio message has no competi- 
tion. A set can be tuned to only one 
station at a time. Only one message 
can come through. 

“Another question is: ‘What is the 
best evening in the week?’ There 
doesn’t seem to be any best evening. 
The survy shows that 73 per cent of 
set owners listen about equally on all 
evenings of the week. 


“ ‘How about the summer months ?’ 
Eighty per cent of set owners, now- 
adays, are using their sets the year 


round. 
All-Year Medium 


“That advertisers are recognizing 
this change in listening habits is 
illustrated by what they are doing. 
Two years back, 85 per cent of the 
chain advertisers dropped out; last 
year we lost only 10 per cent during 
the summer months, and these were 
more than offset by those who had 
seasonable products to advertise. 
This year the drop-off will be 
negligible. More and more adver- 
tisers are making their contracts for 
52-week periods. 

“Possibly the best _ illustration 
which could be offered of the real- 
ization of the strength of the net- 
work broadcasting medium on the 
part of advertising managers and 
agency men is the leap upward in 
advertising expenditures for chain 
broadcasting. 

“Three years ago the chain reve- 
nue from advertisers was two million 
dollars. Last year it was ten million. 
And in the year just closed it was 
twenty million. 

“There is less of the gold-rush 
aspect to the growth than might 
appear. Advertisers didn’t dash in 
suddenly with ten million dollars 
additional in the year just ended. A 
good percentage of that increase is 
represented by old-timers increasing 
their coverage—taking on more sta- 


tions—and by agencies advising a 
second client to undertake broadcast- 
ing because of their first-hand 
knowledge of the sales increases 
effected for another client. 


Prestige of Announcer 

‘Radio is a very intimate thing. 
It goes into the home only by invi- 
tation, remember. Listeners feel they 
know the announcers quite well. The 
voices are very familiar, for they 
come to them regularly and at all 
hours, and when an announcer makes 
a statement favorable to an adver- 
tised product it is, in effect, a third 
person’s indorsement. Besides there 
is an emphasis to be placed through 
a voice that type cannot hope to 
rival. 

“There has been a quite general 
lack of intelligent appraisal of how 
much advertising can be put into a 
broadcast program. People seemed 
to be inclined to think that you can’t 
say much. I don’t agree with that 
at all. You can say a lot, if you say 
it intelligently. 

“For instance, one of our adver- 
tisers sought to introduce a brand 
new product solely through the 
Columbia system, not using news- 
papers or magazines at all. The 
trade-mark had never been heard of; 
so we found what the playwright 
terms a ‘dramatic excuse’ for men- 
tioning the name of the product not 
less than 24 times in each 30 minutes 
of broadcasting. This was done by 
the simple expedient of giving a 
character among the regular enter- 
tainers the product’s trade-mark 
name. 

“This name was constantly and 
plausibly repeated as the programs 
progressed. Three short announce- 
ments then tied up this name with a 
description of the new article, its 
uses and availability. The particular 
individual who had the trade-mark 
pinned to him was a skilled per- 
former who, in winning the audience 
to him, won an equal and favorable 
acquaintance with the name of the 
article. Nothing could be simpler 
than that. The question in your 
mind, probably, is ‘Did it sell the 
merchandise?’ The answer is: 
Plenty. 

“I am not one of th vo- 
cate broadcasting to do a selling job, 
alone. In a few instances it has 
accomplished the introduction of a 
new product. But, generally speak- 
ing, the older mediums should be 
used too. Transitory radio adver- 
tising for attention-getting and the 
printed record for later reference 
and reminder is the ideal combina- 
tion.” 
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FIELD WORKER 
KEY TO SALES 
IN FARM FIELD 


Perfection Shows Dealers How 
to Make Money 


New York, May 1—The Perfec- 
tion Stove Company, of Cleveland, 
of which Norman E. Olds is adver- 
tising manager, has secured remark- 
able results by proving to its dealers 
that there is a big market for oil 
stoves, and then showing the dealers 
how to get the business. 


The plan and its results are de- 
scribed as follows by Hardware Age: 

The responsibility for the survey 
and the plan rests upon the manu- 
facturer in this case. The Perfec- 
tion Stove Company instituted a 
survey in parts of Texas and Okla- 
homa to prove its point. In this sur- 
vey 16,100 personal calls were made 
in which 3,220 stove prospects were 
developed. The survey revealed that 
only 20 per cent of the potential oil 
stove market had been sold. 

A “Selling and Operating Man- 
ual” was prepared for the hardware 
dealer. This manual described mer- 
chandising methods and the acquisi- 
tion of definite prospects. It told 
how to start an outside selling cam- 
paign and how to carry and present 
samples. It covered the whole field 
of selling and operating as applied 
to stoves. 


Creating a Specialist 

Dealers using the plan were ex- 
pected to have a field specialist— 
either a man hired for the purpose 
or an employe designated for that 
work—and the manual was for use 
in training these field specialists. 
One of the manufacturer’s men 
aided in getting the field worker 
started properly. 

The big fact from the dealer’s 
viewpoint was that this field spe- 
cialist would be available for work 
on other lines after the close of the 
oil stove season. This explains why 
dealers were willing to throw their 
time and money into the scales. 

The Plainview Hardware Com- 
pany and the Spearman Hardware 
Company were two of a number of 
dealers in this section who realized 
the opportunity for increased busi- 
ness and grasped the plan. They 
started an outside selling campaign, 
the salesmen with trucks spending 
five full days out in the field each 
week, They started early enough 
each morning to reach the first 
farmer prospect by 8 or 8:30 a. m. 


Each truck carried a sample in 
the form of an oil stove in its orig- 
inal crate. This made the prospect 
feel that it was a new stove, brought 
out especially for his home—not just 
a sample. The salesman talked to 
the husband first, telling him that 
he had brought a stove out to show 
to his wife. The husband’s interest 
was aroused first, because his con- 
sent is usually needed before a sale 
can be closed. 


Demonstrating the Product 

Permission to demonstrate the 
stove was then obtained, and it was 
uncrated, assembled and carried into 
the farm kitchen. The new stove 
was first set down near the old one 
(regardless of type) in order to 
gain the’ advantage of contrast. 
Then, if the stove in use was an 
old oil stove, an excuse was made to 
get it out of the kitchen, and the 
new one set in its place. This was 
a subtle step toward persuading the 
housewife to part with the old in 
favor of the new. 

Finally a practical demonstration 
was given, accompanied by a con- 
structive sales talk. After the sale 
was made, careful instructions were 
given on the care and operation of 
the stove, the housewife being in- 
duced to go through the various op- 
erations so that she would be sure 


HOW PERFECTION PLAN WORKED 


Per Cent 
Gain or Gain 
SALES 1927 1928 Loss or Loss 
48 Dealers using 
plan to some $48,432 $91,143 $42,711 +88' 
extent 
Dealers who 
fllowed complete | $26,300 | $67,462 | $41,162 +156 
plar. 
Other Dealers i 
coves whew plen| $28,993 $28,798 $405 +2 
was used 
Dealers in 50 other 
simites sum! 967,160 $59,293 $7,867 —12 
used the plan 


to understand every detail, and at- 
tain a confidence in her ability to 
handle the stove without difficulty. 
Each salesman handled from two to 
four demonstrations per day. 


Frigidaire Copy 
Supported by 
Window Test 


Dayton, O., May 1.—The Frigid- 
aire Corporation takes exception to 
a statement attributed by ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE to Walter J. Daily, manager 
of the sales promotion division of 
the electric refrigeration department 
of the General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, that his company leads 
all others in the household field. 


Frigidaire officials assert that 
Frigidaire units outnumber any other 
in service three to one and they are 
so confident of the truth of this 
statement that it will be made one 
of the key points in the current ad- 
vertising campaign. The copy will 
also say that Frigidaire outnumbers 
all other electric refrigerators com- 
bined. 


Selling the need for electric re- 
frigeration, which always has been 
a part of Frigidaire advertising 
copy, has been dropped altogether 
and copy now stresses only Frigid- 
aire sales points. In adopting this 
advertising policy, Frigidaire offi- 
cials explained that the electric re- 
frigeration industry has grown to a 
point where public acceptance of its 
products makes educational copy un- 
necessary. 


Tests Tell Story 

The campaign was launched with 
the showing of a new window dis- 
play featuring a Frigidaire house- 
hold model undergoing a severe heat 
test. With signs to the effect that 
“Heat is the Real Test of an Elec- 
tric Refrigerator,” the cabinet was 
exposed to the rays of a battery of 
electric heaters. A blistered ther- 
mometer hanging on the outside in- 
dicated a temperature of approxi- 
mately 120 degrees, while ice cubes 
were being frozen in the trays 
within. 

This test followed engineering ex- 
periments to determine how much 
heat a Frigidaire cabinet would 
withstand without interruption of 
service. Laboratory tests showed 
that a cabinet exposed to a radiant 
heat as high as 180 degrees still 
would provide satisfactory refrig- 
erating temperatures and freeze ice. 

An equally striking test has been 
evolved by the General Electric 
Company. It is the “drowned in 
water” demonstration. The refrigera- 
tor is placed in a tank full of water 
in windows to prove that the re- 
frigerating unit actually is moisture- 
proof. 


Campaign for Tractors 


Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Company, 
advertising agency of Columbus, is 
planning a campaign for the Cleve- 
land, O., Tractor Company. Farm 
papers, posters, and business papers 
will be used. 


Paper Houses Merge 


Beecher, Peck & Lewis, paper 
house of Detroit, has consolidated 
with the Quimby-Kain Paper Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids, and C. E. 
Brandt & Co., Flint, Mich. 


Younggreen Tells 
of New Mission 
of Advertising 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Describing 
advertising as the oxygen of busi- 
ness, C. C. Younggreen, president 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America, addressed the Advertising 
Club of Pittsburgh here today on 
“The Relation of Advertising to 
Business.” 

“Business is faced with the meta- 
bolism of marketing,” said Mr. 
Younggreen. “The mystery of that 
change in the material cell from 
which comes what we call life is not 
much greater than that change in 
the mental condition which calls 
forth what we term purchasing de- 
sire. 

“Under the old plan, advertising, 
in its interpretative activity, did 
little more than indicate the exist- 
ence of this new life. Under the 
new plan, in its modern activity of 
development, advertising endeavors 
to create this life. 

“The field of development is the 
open door to closer relations with 
business. Advertising has accepted 
the job of this development of mar- 
kets, and it must deliver. 

“It has made the right kind of a 
start by preparing itself for the 
work; by study of the field before 
it; by investigation of the open 
paths and the obstacles in its road; 
by learning more of its own powers 
and limitations; by accumulating all 
available facts. And, finally, by 
building such a formal organiza- 
tional structure, in the Federation, 
that it will have a material repre- 
sentation of this new unified force. 

“The clubs have a most important 
part in this work. One main thing 
is their power to induce advertising 
consciousness in their several com- 
munities, and thus prepare the pub- 
lic for this development of markets. 

“Organized Advertising is built 
up, not down. The clubs make the 
Federation; the Federation does not 
make the clubs. The most success- 
ful clubs are the most valuable units 
of the Federation; and conversely, 
the clubs with the clearest picture 
of the Federation are invariably the 
most successful local clubs.” 


Douglass to Direct 
Copeland Advertising 


Ralph M. Douglass has been ap- 
pointed eat and sales pro- 
motion manager of Copeland Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Mt. Clemens, Mich., man- 
ufacturers of automatic refrig- 
erators. 

Mr. Douglass was formerly in the 
advertising department of Kelvi- 
nator, resigning to become assistant 
to the general sales manager of 
Silent Automatic oil burners, later 
becoming advertising manager. 


Plan H-O Campaign 
The Hecker H-O Company, of 
Buffalo, will make up its schedule 
in May, placing the campaign 
through McMullen, Sterling & Chal- 
fant, Inc., New York. Newspapers, 
foreign language papers, dealer 
helps and window displays will be 

the primary mediums this year. 


Appoints N. W. Ayer 


N. W. Ayer & Son will direct an 
extensive national advertising cam- 
paign for the American Salpa Cor- 
poration, New York, manufacturer 
of Salpa leather for a host of uses. 


Fairchild Issues 
New Directory 


The Men’s Wear Edition of Fair- 
child’s List of Retail Stores -for 
1930, just issued in New York, lists 
13,140 dry goods, department and 
specialty stores handling men’s and 
boys’ clothing and furnishings, as 
compared with 8,099 such stores in 
the 1929 list. 

In the chain store section of the 
new edition are listed 1,608 dry 
goods, department and_ specialty 
store chains operating 32,165 units 
handling the above lines, as com- 
pared with 1,062 chains operating 
21,267 units in the 1929 list. A new 
feature of the book is an index to 
cities on a basis of population. 


Standard Size 
Window Cards 
Recommended 


New York, May 1.—Standardiza- 
tion of sizes of window cards will 
permit dealers to use permanent 
frames for the cards. This is the 
thought of the Hardware Council, 
an advisory board made up of rep- 
resentatives of leading organizations 
in the field. 

The Hardware Council also urges 
manufacturers to consult prominent 
dealers in the development of sell- 
ing aids of various kinds. 

Its recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Dealers’ helps are a very val- 
uable part of the process of intelli- 
gent distribution, provided they are 
built principally to influence the 
mind of the consumer and are of 
such a size as can be economically 
used. 

2. Such helps might be divided 
into two classes—those for window 
or store display, and those to be 
sent out in envelopes with other 
mailing matter. In both cases they 
should be plainly descriptive and 
state clearly the ordinary usage of 
the article. Signs intended for win- 
dows should be printed so that they 
can be clearly read at least a dis- 
tance of six feet, and contain a sell- 
ing appeal. 

8. It is our opinion that if ad- 
vance proofs were furnished to out- 
standing dealers for their criticism, 
much could be gained by their co- 
operation in planning advertising of 
this character. 

4. Envelope enclosures should not 
contain too much matter, and never 
prices, unless the prices are uni- 
versal. Matter of this kind should 
anticipate the season and not be 
sent out, as is often the case, at the 
season’s end. 

5. Manufacturers should also study 
their dealers’ window cards with the 
thought of standardizing on a few 
sizes—six at most. This will en- 
able the retailer to use the cards in 
permanent frames. 

6. Dealers’ helps should not be 
scattered promiscuously, but be fur- 
nished only upon the request of the 
dealer. Much time and money will 
be saved if manufacturers will study 
the question from the viewpoint of 
what the dealer can and will use in- 
stead of what they would like to 
have him use. 


In “Golf Illustrated” 


Glenn H. Morris, vice-president of 
the L. A. Young Company, Detroit, 
makers of Walter Hagen golf equip- 
ment, has acquired a stock interest 
in Golf Illustrated, New York. 
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GRAYBAR BUILDING 
LEXINGTON 6860 


Lettering 


Where the Most 
Buyers Gather — 


that’s the best place to sell 
your goods. The advertis- 
ing pages of American Re- 
sorts is the only place where 
you can command the at- 
tention of a great army of 
buyers for resorts, camps, 
clubs, and the like. 


ESORIS 


Patterson Publishing Co. 
5 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Also publishers of The American 
Restaurant Magazine — the recognized 
authority in its field. 


Mail-Order Radio 
Station Will 
Be Expanded 


Omaha, May 1.—Announcement 
has been made that the Henry Field 
Seed Company of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, sixty miles from here, will 
add a million dollars to its capital. 
Los Angeles men are backing the 
venture. Not only will the seed busi- 
ness be made the largest of any in 
the United States, but KF NF broad- 
casting station will increase its 
power and general scope of activity. 

At present the station is used to 
promote the mail order business of 
Field. He handles articles required 
by the farmer. 

Mr. Field makes the claim that 
more people visit his place than 
any other in the country, barring 
the White House. The radio hookup 
has increased the business of the 
company over 1,000 per cent in the 
last six years. Mr. Field, as an old- 
time fiddler, is one of the stars of 
KFNF. 


Electrotypes 
Stereotypes 
Matrices 


Typography 


“WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
310 East 45th St. 2105S. Desplaines St. 


and 34 other cities 


Move Sales Offices 


The Wheeler, Osgood Company, 
manufacturers of Laminex doors 
and plywood, has moved its general 
sales offices from Chicago to head- 
quarters at Tacoma. W. S. Nuren- 
burg, who has been sales manager, 
has been appointed vice-president 
and will make his offices in New 
York City. 

W. L. Rawn has succeeded W. R. 
Ripley as vice-president and direc- 


ter of sales. 
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May 3, 1930 


Cup for Hollingsworth 


At the second annual meeting of 
the Claude Neon National Com- 
panies, New York, Willis H. Booth, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, presented a cup to W. T. 
P. Hollingsworth, president of 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc., on behalf 
of the associated companies. 

Addresses were also made by Ru- 
dolph B. Flershem, vice-president of 
the Marine Trust Company, Buffalo; 
Thomas J. Walsh, E. H. Rollins & 
Co.; John W. Harris, general man- 
ager of Electrical Products Corp.; 
L. F. R. Bellows of Walker & Co., 
Detroit, and E. B. Elliott of Miami. 


Light Company to 
Entertain Club 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis 
will be guests of the Del-Home Light 
Company May 6, when the organi- 
zation will visit the new quarters 
of the company. Pat Geyer, head 
of the Geyer Advertising Club, will 
be the speaker at a luncheon. 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere, comprising the best in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You can reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and econom 
through HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales servi frectory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 


Let_us help you get your we of 
one hund million dollars spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P, 


537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pierces 
THE WALLS 


of the 

Advertising World 
Advertising 
Procedure 


By Otto KLerPNeR 
President, The Kleppner Co., Inc. 
Advertising Agency, New York 


Presents a thorough, up-to-date 
treatment of the subject, and 
pierces the walls of the advertis- 
ing world, to show how ideas are 
transformed into ‘ “copy.” 


The book is practical. It is writ- 
ten by an experienced advertis- 
ing man and is based upon the 
Advertising Spiral. This Spiral isa 
very simple principle, but it clari- 
fies the most important part of 
serene, the creating of the 
idea, 


Profusely illustrated: Contains 
tabulated charts, a glossary of 
advertising terms, and a bibli- 
ography. 

539 pp., 6 x 9, $5.00. 


Mail coupon 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
537 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 


IN accordance with your offer, you may 
send me a copy of 


Kleppner’s 

Advertising Procedure 
Within FIVE days, I will either remit 
$5.00 in full payment, or return the book 
to you. 
POGUE occ cccccctccccccccccccseces 6000s 
BED. haccrectcscccccccccccsescosceees 
BEE ccccdsscsccccccccccscccese eve 
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GROUP OF CITIES 
RECOMMENDED 
FOR TEST COPY 


Flow of Merchandise Should 
Also Be Measured 


New York, May 1.— Methods of 
conducting test campaigns in order 
that they may establish accurate 
guideposts were outlined by Lawrence 
C. Lockley, research staff, Harvard 
School of Business Administration, 
in the current issue of the research 
bulletin of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 

A needed corollary to test adver- 
tising is the measurement of the 
flow of merchandise to consumers, 
Mr. Lockley believes. 

“The conclusion toward which I 
have been driven is that local adver- 
tising affords the only practical 
method of testing the results of ad- 
vertising,” said Mr. Lockley. 

“The local test campaign can and 
does give an accurate indication of 
the sales lift of successive doses of 
sales promotion effort and affords 
conclusions that can be generalized. 
Its technique is relatively simple. 

Choose Three Groups 

“If a company desires to test the 
relative value of two types of ap- 
peal, three groups of half a dozen 
cities can be chosen. The cities 
within each group need not be en- 
tirely comparable. 

“It is important, however, that 
they be selected and grouped so that 
as far as potential market intensity 
of distribution, volume of sales and 
industrial background of consumers, 
the three groups are more or less 
comparable.” 

Regarding the establishment of 
machinery to measure the flow of 
merchandise to consumers, Mr. Lock- 
ley had the following to say: 

“In most cases the manufacturer 
will not be selling through his own 
retail outlets and will have to secure 
this information from general retail 
outlets. 

“Since the flow of orders from 
factory or branch warehouse either 
direct to retailer, or to retailer 
through a wholesaler, rarely syn- 
chronizes closely with retail sales, it 
is usually necessary to make a daily 
or weekly check of sales in co-opera- 
tion with retailers. 

“This requires a checking of in- 
ventory at the outset, and a check- 
ing of orders and inventory at each 
call. Often a representative sample 
of the retailers in the cities selected 
will be adequate to establish the rate 
of flow to consumers. 

“With the groups of cities selected, 
and the machinery for measuring 
the flow of merchandise set up, the 
advertiser then chooses one of his 
three test territories as a ‘control’ 
—i. e., a district in which only the 
usual type of sales promotion activ- 
ity is carried on, so that a ‘normal’ 
can be established. 


Vary the Appeals 

“In one of the other two blocks of 
cities, he plans to launch a news- 
paper campaign based on appeal A, 
in the other, appeal B. It is usually 
wise to start the measuring of flow 
of goods to consumers earlier than 
the campaign starts, the length of 
time being determined by the usual 
interval of purchase for the product 
in question. 

“With such a method, it is possi- 
ble to control all variables outside 
of the advertisements themselves, 
and to make them differ only in the 
elements to be measured. If no un- 
usual condition has arisen, the ratio 
of sales in test territory A to sales 
in the control territory, compared 
with the ratio in test territory B to 
sales in the control territory, should 
indicate the difference between the 
sales efficiency of the variables of 
the advertising under examination. 

“The statement, ‘if no unusual 
ecndition has arisen’ requires cau- 
tion. In one test campaign a price- 


Agency Closes 
for the Summer 


Logansport, Ind., May 1.— 
The Edward G. Boerger Com- . 
pany, local advertising agency, 
closes its offices today for the 
summer. The “business as 
usual” sign will be put away 
until September 1, when op- 
erations will be resumed. 


cutting retailer made a loss-leader 
of the product during a week of the 
test. Naturally, sales in this city 
were skewed, and the returns had to 
be thrown out as biased. It is usually 
desirable to include a larger number 
of cities and towns than the mini- 
mum required for a fair sample, so 
that one or more may be thrown out 
if necessary. 

“Cautiously applied, this method 
makes it possible to ascertain the 
selling strength of various types of 
advertisements, and to refine copy, 
appeals, etc., to a point where they 
are of known value. 

Include Other Mediums 

“It is also possible to broaden the 
test to include other mediums—car 
cards, outdoor advertising, window 
and store display, and direct mail, 
as well as sampling, deals to retail- 
ers, etc. In each case, it is possible 
to compare the results of different 
methods of stimulating sales with 
the costs, and to determine the most 
profitable method of building sales. 

“It must be admitted that the firm 
which has pursued test campaigns is 
still faced with the fact that a news- 
paper advertisement is not a maga- 
zine advertisement, and the fact it 
has pulled business from a news- 
paper page is not proof that it will 
pull from a magazine page. 

“When it comes, therefore, to the 
point of applying the conclusions of 
the test campaign to national mag- 
azine advertising, not all the infor- 
mation will be helpful. The most im- 
portant points, however, are usable. 
Selling appeals, copy policy, fre- 
quently head-lines, something of size 
of space,—these may readily be ap- 
plied to the magazine as well as to 
the newspaper. 

“By careful determination of the 
objectives of a series of test cam- 
paigns, and by exceedingly painstak- 
ing attention to details of selection 
of comparable territories, and ac- 
curate tabulation of results, the test 
campaign allows a purposeful tink- 
ering with advertisements till they 
have attained a demonstrable im- 
provement. The cost of stimulating 
increased sales and the expansibility 
of markets can be roughly deter- 
mined.” 


R. S. Barton Leaves 
Brown & Williamson 


R. S. Barton, vice-president and 
advertising director of the Brown 
& Williamson Tobacco Co., manu- 
facturers of Raleigh cigarettes, has 
resigned to join the National Bis- 
cuit Co. 

F. V. Harnett, who has been with 
the Imperial Tobacco Co., Canada, 
has joined Brown & Williamson and 
will work with Vice-President Gary 
in advertising and sales promotion. 


Frankfort Appointed 
by Story & Clark 


Otto N. Frankfort has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
the Story & Clark Radio Corpora- 
tion, the new subsidiary of the 
Story & Clark Piano Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Frankfort has been with Cros- 
ley, Mohawk and Apex 


Utica Agency Growing 

Devereux & Smith, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of Utica, has occupied 
new quarters in the Central New 
York Corporation Building. The 
agency has grown steadily in its 18 
months of existence. 


Corbett in New York 


Charles Corbett has resigned as 
a member of the Advertising Club 
of Boston, following his appoint- 
ment as advertising manager of 
Needlecraft, New York. 


Starts Boston Agency 

David Malkiel has formed an ad- 
vertising agency in Boston. Sidney 
Jerome will serve as art director. 


Omaha League 
Closes Year 
by Electing 


Omaha, May 1.—The Omaha Ad- 
vertising-Selling League, which has 
a membership of 900 and a regular 
attendance of over 500 at its meet- 


Leo J. Crosby 


ings, has closed the year with the 
election of new officers. 

The new president is Leo J. 
Crosby, Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion Post here; W. A. Swan- 
son is first vice-president; Isadore 
Ziegler, second vice-president; Floyd 
M. Henderson, treasurer; Thelma 
Petit, the present secretary, holds 
over. 

Board of Directors: Dr. O. A. 
Runyon, chairman; C. R. Orchard, 
Jack Bittinger, Painter Knox, Ed- 
ward Couch, H. C. Rosacker and 
Howard Saxton. 

No meetings will be held during 
the summer months. The next will 
be the first Monday evening in Oc- 
tober. Twenty-five sessions will be 
held the coming year. The league 
will continue on the forum plan and 
obtain prominent public men from 
all over the country to address the 
club. 

James A. Rodman, Nebraska state 
senator, is the retiring president. 


Railroad Latest 
to Succumb to 
Refrigerators 


Detroit, May 1.— With nearly 
every company in the field indulging 
in enthusiastic advertising, the auto- 
matic refrigerator industry is prob- 
ably stepping along faster than any 
other in the country. 

Railroads are the latest to fall for 
the siren song of the refrigerator 
industry, according to Electric Re- 
frigeration News. The “Yankee Clip- 
per,” the new train running between 
New York and Boston, has equipped 
all dining cars with Frigidaires. 
Eight diners are being equipped for 
use on other trains. 

One enterprising manufacturer of 
refrigerators is considering the in- 
stallation of electric clocks in his 
unit. 

The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. is 
installing Kelvinator electric re- 
frigeration in many of its stores. 

A new type of refrigerator is be- 
ing developed for the confectionery 
trade and at the moment, there 
seems to be no limit to the possibili- 
ties. 


Hatton with “Concrete”’ 


O. P. Hatton, formerly with the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
York, has become Eastern manager 
of the Concrete Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Hatton, who will 
make his headquarters in New York, 
was advertising manager of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company for two 


years. 


New 


Proof 
o the Pudding 


Sales of White trucks for the first 
quarter of 1930 are only 10 per cent 
less than for the preceding year, 
President Robert W. Woodruff re. 
ported at the annual meeting. 

He attributes this showing to the 
fact that “motor trucks and busses 
are economic necessities, serving 
daily the widespread demands of 
transportation. There is a great 
amount of construction work, road- 
building and general improvements 
under way. The bus field is espe. 
cially promising.” 

Among recent orders was one for 
100 trucks for the Gulf Refining 
Company, increasing its White fleet 
to 2,336, the largest standardized 
fleet in the world. 

*” x * 


The 1929 profit of the Ford Motor 
Company was $81,797,861, as com- 
pared with a loss of $72,221,498 in 
1928, according to the balance sheet 
filed with the Massachusetts com- 
missioner of corporations. 

Total assets are valued at $761,- 
077,996; cash, $346,937,496; inven- 
tories, $118,883,082; real estate, 
$154,320,351; machinery and equip- 
ment, $138,923,264; profit and loss 
surplus, $664,427,424; accounts pay- 
able, $73,056,929. 


* * * 


The General Electric Company in- 
creased its first quarter net profit 
from $14,505,986 in 1929 to $15,- 
042,521 for 1930. This is equal to 50 
cents a share on the common stock, 
compared with 48 cents a year ago, 
figured on the basis of the present 
stock, which represents a four for 
one split-up of the old shares. 

* * * 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., a Mary- 
land corporation, enjoyed sales of 
$140,635,026 in 1929, the big gain 
being due in part to the acquisition 
of 31 wholesale drug stores during 
the year. 

F. Donald Coster, president, ex- 
plained that “in each case there was 
made a careful survey of its previous 
operations. In some instances cer- 
tain properties were acquired in the 
face of unfavorable conditions be- 
cause they were considered essential 
in the completion of our national 
program.” 

He added that the McKesson plan 
of service has been adopted by 15,000 
retail druggists. 

* * * 

Following the merger between 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., which 
gives the combined properties: about 
20 per cent of the total steel ingot 
production, it is predicted that Beth- 
lehem income will exceed that of the 
first quarter of 1929. Experts fix 
1930 earnings at $2.50 a share or 
more. 

*x* * * 

The American Safety Razor Cor- 
poration reported an increase of net 
earnings to $268,748, for the first 
quarter of 1930, the 1929 figure 
being $259,390. This report includes 
the British-American Safety Razor 
Co., Ltd. The first quarter earnings 
are equivalent to $1.34 a_ share. 
First-quarter earnings are usually 
lower than for subsequent periods, 
the company said. 

The company has begun produc- 
tion of its new razor and blade and 
will market them about July 1. 

* * * 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. has hit the billion dollar mark 
for the first time in its 70 years, 
figures for the fiscal year ended 
February 28 indicate. The company’s 
big advance has come in the last ten 
years. Sales in 1917 were $125,993,- 
000; in 1926, $574,087,000; in 1928, 
$972,799,185; and for 1929, $1,053,- 
692,882. 

Total earnings for the year were 
$34,593,228, with net earnings of 
$26,219,631. Profits were about 2.5 
cents per dollar of sales. 


. 


Clippers Move 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau, 
New York, has moved to 401 Broad- 
way. 
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Women in 
Advertising 


_! 


Amy Vanderbilt 


This precocious youngster—only 
21 years old—is the youngest ac- 
countant executive of either sex in 
New York City, and probably the 
youngest woman in such a position 
in the country. 

“If it is anything but luck,” she 
said modestly in explaining her 
quick rise to a prominent position 
in the advertising world, “it is the 
fact that I tried to get practical ex- 
perience as soon as I could.” 

So at an age when most girls play 
with dolls, Miss Vanderbilt must 
have been planning hypothetical 
campaigns, for, while still in high 
school, she was servicing the adver- 
tising account of a New York man- 
ufacturer, handling publicity for 
Edwin Markham, the poet, and fill- 
ing in spare time by writing feature 
stories for a Staten Island news- 
paper. 

She had early decided upon a ca- 
reer in advertising, and this prac- 
tical experience made it easy for her 
to qualify for that field when she 
had finished school and was ready 
for a full time job. It put her in 
the advertising and promotion de- 
partment of a silk manufacturer, 
where she supplemented her daily 
training with a course in the tech- 
nicalities of advertising. 

In another year or so, at debu- 
tante age, Miss Vanderbilt was mak- 
ing her bow to the important busi- 
ness world as an account executive 
with a small agency, where she was 
in charge of several desirable ac- 
counts that she had obtained her- 
self. In another year she was 
offered her present position with 
Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., New York. 

“Here,” she says, “I have charge 
of the accounts calling for woman- 
appeal copy, in addition to doing 
the work for the accounts I control 
myself, not all of which are exclu- 
sively feminine in character.” 

Miss Vanderbilt insists that the 
advertising field, particularly her 
branch of it, is not overcrowded, 
and offers real opportunity to cap- 
able women. 

“Although I did not happen to 
enter the profession that way,” she 
said, “I believe stenography is a 
splendid wedge to work in an ad- 
vertising agency. Many women I 
know have advanced to responsible 
Positions from such a_ beginning, 
although most of them have become 
production managers, instead of ac- 
count executives.” 


State to Broadcast 


The State of Massachusetts has 
opened a broadcasting studio in the 
State house at Boston, being the first 
State to make radio a regular part 
of the routine work. 

Daily bulletins on road conditions 
will be announced via WBZ and 
WBZA, the Westinghouse stations. 


HOME BUILDING 
TO BE FINANCED 
BY NEW AGENCY 


Turck Says Organization Is 
Ready to Function 


Washington, May 1—Fenton B. 
Turck, Jr., chairman of the Na- 
tional Building Survey Conference, 
featured the meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce this 
week with an announcement of the 
creation of an agency to finance 
home building projects and to make 
available to property owners the 
same type of credit they can obtain 
for other classes of merchandise. 

“The Home Improvement Finance 
Corporation will be a national or- 
ganization with offices in a number 
of the larger cities,’ Mr. Turck ex- 
plained. 

“Its purpose will be to make funds 
quickly available for repairs and re- 
modelling to building owners with 
good local credit ratings. It will be 
largely a co-operative movement 
among producers and manufacturers 
of recognized building materials and 
equipment. 

“It will be dominated by no one 
company or group of companies. It 
will put the personal credit for the 
property owner to work by making 
it possible for him to borrow funds 
for improvements, such loans to run 
from six months to two years. 


Financing the Project 

“Heretofore this need has been 
met principally by enlarging mort- 
gages or by hand-to-mouth forms of 
financing, the latter being a cause of 
great expense and embarrassment to 
the property owner, particularly for 
small jobs of $1,500 or less. 

“The finance company will serve 
only as an agent by which commer- 
cial money will be made available 
for loans which the small mortgage 
source does not reach. The amount 
of paper so used will be limited only 
by the commercial money market. 

“It is hoped, through this, to 
stimulate repair and remodelling 
work and thus to have a permanent 
stabilizing effect on the construction 
industry in between-season periods. 

“According to the United States 
Census, there are 16 million homes 
in this country in need of repair and 
remodelling. Every year these have 
depreciated. The average home 
owner would like his home to be 
modern, clean and attractive. 

“However, under financing meth- 
ods now available, it is most diffi- 
cult to obtain funds for such activ- 
ity. The process in most cases is so 
cumbersome and embarrassing that 
very little is done to the average 
home from the time it is built until 
it is wrecked. 


Speeding Up Improvements 

“This condition is not sound for 
the mortgage holder because the 
asset is constantly depreciating. 
Only by keeping a building in good 
repair and constantly fighting obso- 
lescence can the equity of the mort- 
gage be maintained. By this I do 
not mean occasional large expendi- 
tures, but rather the necessary im- 
provements at frequent intervals, or 
promptly as the need becomes ap- 
parent. 

“The contractor, manufacturer, 
banker and small mortgage financ- 
ing source, to say nothing of the 
labor involved, will be beneficiaries 
of this plan. Its basic purpose, 
however, is to assure the owner of 
the building simplicity of financing 
for improvements. 

“In ordinary building operations 
the seasonal peaks are so high in 
Spring and Fall it is reported la- 
bor’s total employment amounts only 
to 150 days in a year. By bringing 
modernization abreast of the times, 
work will be provided for the sea- 
sonal lull periods where the build- 
ing trades now find their lowest 
measure of employment. This would 


measurably contribute to the stabil- 


Opens Branches 


at Golf Clubs 
The Hub, Chicago, has opened 
men’s furnishings, sporting 


accessories and sporting goods 
departments at four golf clubs 
in the Chicago district. 


These new stores will be 
manned by employes of the 
Hub, and will operate on credit 
exclusively, club members sign- 
ing club slips for purchases. 


ization of the building industry, 
therefore benefiting all commerce.” 

Mr. Turck explained that the 
Home Improvement Finance Corpo- 
ration will not only provide the 
financing for the job but co-operat- 
ing with all local contractors and 
builders and with manufacturers of 
materials and equipment desired by 
the owner, will insure the latter of 
good construction and materials and 
will relieve him of the multiplicity 
of details and annoyances now in- 
herent in financing a repair and 
remodeling operation. 


Quality Is Big 
Talking Point 
in Foreign Copy 


Boston, May 1.—Quality is the su- 
preme talking point abroad, as well 
as in the United States, Allen Seed, 
Jr., vice-president of Jordan Adver- 
tising Abroad, New York, told the 
Advertising Club of Boston, last 
week. 

“Quality is a big factor abroad. 
More American than German razor 
blades are sold in Denmark, although 
German blades are 30 per cent 
cheaper. Singer sewing machines 
are successfully sold abroad at $60 
against foreign makes costing only 
$30,” said Mr. Seed. 

“In considering your packages, 
color is important, but not always 
all important. It is well carefully to 
consider preference. White in China 
is mourning. Green is sacred to 
Mohammedans, blue to many African 
peoples. 

“Krementz avoided offending the 
castes in India, by showing only the 
studs in the shirt bosom on the trunk 
of the man in the picture—carefully 
cutting off the head so that various 
caste turbans would not be in the 
picture. 

“Many foreign peoples are not 
used to the big figures of mass pro- 
duction. Be careful not to use too 
large statements! Otherwise you 
will not be believed. 

“Remember many foreign peoples 
read from right to left and not as 
we do. 

“Newspapers are the backbone of 
many foreign campaigns. They are 
not always local, as in the case of 
Ameri€an pape Japan and 
France some of them &re national 
oygans. In China a mbep of readers 


is no-index to the numbeyx of readers. 
Many axé-rented out. to ily after 
family for reading. Many are read 
at street corners by public readers. 

“Twenty years ago no advertising 
agencies \knew much of anything 
about foreign markets or advertis- 
ing. Today half a dozen specialize 
exclusively on advertising and mar- 
keting abroad, and many large agen- 
cies have foreign departments and 
branches.” 


Toledo’s New Members 


L. F. Newmyer, classified adver- 
tising manager of the Toledo Blade, 
has applied for membership in the 
Toledo Advertising Club. So have 
Aldrich & Sanzenbacher, commer- 
cial artists. 


Representing “Gazette” 


The Berkeley, Cal., Gazette has 
appointed Prudden, King & Prudden, 
Inc., New York, as its Eastern ad- 
vertising representatives. 


Newspapers for Hotel 


On May 15, the E. H. Brown 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, will 
release a 15-week newspaper adver- 
tising schedule for Starved Rock 
hotel, Utica, Ill. 


Armstrong Turns 
Its Attention 
to Cork Copy 


Philadelphia, May 1.— The Arm- 
strong Cork Company, which was 
one of the winners of the Bok 
Awards for 1929 for its work in ad- 
vertising linoleum, is starting a cork 
campaign which it believes will prove 
equally successful, K. Stephenson, 
advertising director of the industrial 
division, told the Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers at their April meeting. 
Mr. Stephenson reviewed the lino- 
leum advertising in these words: 
“Linoleum is a logical product for 
us to manufacture because it con- 
sumes a large amount of cork. An 
early effort® to organize an associa- 
tion to stage an advertising cam- 
paign designed to secure the use of 
linoleum throughout American 
homes proved a failure. 

“The Armstrong Cork Company 
began to advertise in 1917 and has 
been at it ever since. While we have 
not yet put linoleum in every room 
in the house, you would be surprised 
to know how many rooms, outside of 
the kitchen, do have it. 

“Other manufacturers have seen 
the light in recent years and there is 
a lot of linoleum advertising in the 
magazines today. Linoleum has be- 
come a staple in retail stores—one 
of the bright spots—and we feel 
that this has been due largely to the 
activities of the Armstrong Cork 
Company.” 

The company is beginning a simi- 
lar campaign on cork, using The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Literary 
Digest and Time, in addition to a 
large list of business papers. The 
campaign begins May 10. 


Chanin Patents 
Envelope to 
Aid Canvassing 


New York, May 1.—The Chanin 
Advertising Syndicate has applied 
for a patent for a new form of direct 
advertising, known as the Door- 
Knob envelope, Leo Chanin, head of 
the company, reports. The envelope 
is equipped with an extended flap in 
which there is a large hole so that 
it may be hung on door knobs where 
it is certain to attract attention. Ad- 
vertising literature or samples are 
inserted in the envelope. 

The method was tested in Atlanta 
by a radio distributor, who has since 
asked for a price on 5,000,000 of the 
envelopes with a view of using the 
plan on a national basis. In New 
York the publishers of the Parents’ 
Magazine also used this envelope and 
estimated the cost to be about one- 
half that of third-class mail. 


Boston Adds Four 


The Advertising Club of Boston 
has added four new members to the 
roster. They are Harford Powel, 
Jr.; F. Webster Smith, Western 
Newspaper Union; George N. Dan- 
forth, Sales Analyst, Inc.; Herman 
W. Stevens, H. E. Stevens Adver- 
tising. 


Stewart-Jordan Move 


The Stewart-Jordan Company, ad- 
vertising agency of Philadelphia, 
has taken new quarters in the 16th 
floor of the Franklin Trust build- 
ing. The agency is headed by Rowe 
Stewart, past president of the As- 
ele Advertising Clubs of the 

orld. 


Merge in Boston 


Miss Virginia Dwyer and Harry 
Harding, Jr., well known members 
of the Advertising Club of Boston, 
formed a merger recently under the 
auspices of a clergyman. The fate- 
7  emed was performed in New 

ork. 


Advertise Moistener 


Byerly-Humphrey & Prentke, Inc., 
Cleveland, will use business papers 
and direct mail in a campaign for 
the Green Top Moistener, manufac- 
tured by the William Uttz Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland. 


Boy, Look at 
Them Stars! 


French Lick, Ind., May 1.— 
The limousine out of which 
General Pershing used to pop 
back in 1918 to bawl out some 
mere Brigadier General, to the 
delight of lowly buck privates, 
will be on display at the 25th 
anniversary of the Society of 
Sa eneve Engineers May 


' Early newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising of automobiles 
= be another interesting fea- 

ure. 


Agency System 
Attacked by 


Resolution 


Boston, May 1.—The agency sys- 
tem is attacked by a resolution 
fathered by Gardner E. Campbell, 
managing editor of the Wakefield, 
Mass., Daily Item, which is to be 
acted on at the next meeting of the 


Massachusetts Press Association 
here May 12. 
The resolution proposes that 


agency commissions be paid to any- 
one placing advertising. It reads 
as follows: 

“WHEREAS, A large number of ad- 
vertising agencies are today en- 
gaged in the dissemination of what 
is known as free publicity for which 
the newspapers receive no compen- 
sation, but for the preparation and 
distribution of which the agency is 
presumed to be recompensed by the 
advertiser; and 

“WHEREAS, This practice is con- 
sidered unethical and inimical to the 
interests of the publisher, the ad- 
vertiser, and, ultimately, the agency 
itself, and misleading and unfair to 
the general reading public; 

“BE It RESOLVED, That the Massa- 
chusetts Press Association deplores 
the extent and growth of this prac- 
tice and hereby declares that in the 
future its members will accept di- 
rect advertising from national ad- 
vertisers and from ‘unrecognized’ 
agents or representatives, if reliable 
financially and otherwise, and will 
grant to such advertisers or their 
advertising department, or house 
agencies, or other representatives, 
the commission of 15 per cent com- 
monly granted only the recognized 
advertising agencies.” 


In Triple Merger 


Merger of the Lyon Advertising 
Agency and Picard, Bradner 
Brown, Inc., both of New York, and 
Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y., has 
been announced. The new agency 
will operate as Moser & Cotins, 
Brown & Lyon, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in the Graybar building, New 
York. 

Officers are Theodore E. Moser, 
president; Arthur S. Cotins, vice- 
president and treasurer; Lee D. 
Brown, vice-president, and James B. 
Lyon, vice-president and secretary. 


Keep C 
f O 
O 
a 
AQUATICS 


A Monthly Business paper de- 
voted to the Development and 
Operation of Swimming Pools 
and Beaches. 
Published in affiliation with 
AMUSEMENT PARK 
MANAGEMENT 


Send for sample copy 
and market analysis to 


Hoffman Publications, Inc. 


Dept. C, 114 E. 32 St., N. Y. C. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


We will 
break the ice! 


We have read 16 issues of 
Advertising Age. It is alert. 
It keeps us posted. Perhaps 
you read it for the same reason. 


We have never seen an 
agency ad in the paper, tho 
we've expected several to break 
in every issue. We believe it a 
good medium for agency copy 
because of selected coverage 
and reader interest. 


We are backing our opinion 
with our money; not a million 
dollars but regular U.S. money 
just the same. We are small— 
but growing. 


There are a raft of accounts 
we can't touch, but there are 
some we can and would like to 
handle. Originality and flexibil- 
ity of action are two of the 
things we have to offer. 


RUPERT THOMAS, Advertising 


An agency specializ- 
ing in building ma- 
terials and equipment 


11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING IS 
LIKENED TO WAR 
BY STARBUCK 


G-E Salesmen Enthuse Over 
Military Analogy 


An advertising campaign is like 
an army in action, according to 
G. H. Starbuck, director of indus- 
trial publicity 
for the Gen- 
eral Electric 
Company, 
Schenectady, 
N. Y., who 
told the Chi- 
cago Adver- 
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tising Coun- 
cil May 1 
that the va- 
rious types of 
advertisine 
mediums cor- 
respond to 
the different types of arms used in 
warfare. 

The value of this analogous 
presentation of advertising comes 
largely in selling the sales organ- 
ization on the intimate relationship 
which advertising bears to their 
own work, Mr. Starbuck explained. 
As a result they co-operate with it, 
enthuse over it, and use it success- 
fully. 


The May 1 meeting was a joint 
session with the Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association of Chicago, and 
H. F. Barrows, advertising manager 
of the Austin-Western Road Ma- 
chinery Company, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the E. A. A., introduced the 
speaker. 

“On one side of no-man’s land,” 
said Mr. Starbuck, in developing his 
military analogy, “is the general 
public, from which our prospects 


G. H. Starbuck 
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CUTAJAR & PROVOST, INC. 


advertising agents, announce their removal to 


new, larger quarters on the fourth floor of the 


Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York. Telephones, Lexington 7192-3-4. 
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AB & PROVOST, INC. 
Advertising 
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must be drawn; our prospects, and 

our customers. They are secure in 

their fortresses of sales resistance. 
Use All Weapons 

“On the other side is our adver- 
tising, through which we are at- 
tacking these three groups. We use 
every type of arm—trifles, machine 
guns, field artillery and Big Berthas. 

“Big Berthas are typified by our 
institutional advertising, appearing 
in national mediums, It is addressed 
to the general public. It is informa- 
tive and educational. The Big Ber- 
thas make the public conscious of 
General Electric in the same way 
that in war-time they made the 
populace conscious of the impor- 
tance and power of the enemy. 

“Field artillery is used to strike the 
strategic centers—the ammunition 
dumps, lines of communication, etc. 
Our battery of 75’s is made up of 
industrial advertising, addressed to 
specific industries, such as chem- 
icals, coal and metal-mining, iron 
and steel, grain and milling, rock 
products, etc. We can direct our 
fire to good advantage through the 
industrial magazines, which offer us 
a fine classification of circulation. 
We have twenty-five individual cam- 
paigns running in the industrial 
papers, with ten or twelve different 
pieces of copy each year. Last year 
we produced 275 separate advertise- 
ments for publication in the indus- 
trial press. 

The Machine Gun Fire 

“The machine-guns are our de- 
scriptive sheets, bulletins and sales 
letters. Just as the machine gun 
fires 600 shots per minute, as com- 
pared with five per minute for the 
rifle, we can greatly increase the 
efficiency of the salesmen if they will 
use machine-guns by furnishing us 
mailing-lists of the people to whom 
this material should go. 

“The rifle shots are the individual 
sales letters, sent out from Schenec- 
tady, but signed by the individual 
salesman. They are used for direct 
hits on customers and prospects.” 

Mr. Starbuck’s talk was accom- 
panied by an exhibit of the big G-E 
catalog, containing everything fron 
turbines to tube-caps, and examples 
of the advertising which is being run 
in behalf of the industrial division 
of the company. 


Lewis Elected by 
El Paso Organization 

El Paso, Texas, May 1.—(by wire) 
—D. W. Lewis, advertising manager 
of Midwest Dairies, Inc., was elected 
president of the El Paso Advertising 
Club at the annual meeting. Howard 
E. Ray, commercial director of Sta- 
tion KTSM, was made vice-presi- 
dent. 

The new directors are O. J. Allen, 
Globe Fico Mfg. Co.; O. T. Clark, 
Spears & Miller Ice Co.; Paul Grant, 
MeMath Printing Co.; J. Carl Hert- 
zog, Rocky Mountain Bank Note 
Co.; A. T. Kunz, El Paso Electric 
Co.; A. R. Millican, Wilson-Millican 
Cleaning Works; B. Williams, 
International Business School. 


Hastings to Head 
Kansas City Club 


R. B. Hastings has been nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the 
Advertising Club of Kansas City. 
The remainder of the slate is made 
up of A. B. Church for first vice- 
president; Maude DeVerse Newton, 
second vice-president; L. W. De 
Yong, secretary; F. P. Gossard, Jr., 
treasurer; for governors, Francis J. 
Gable, C. E. Griffin and Karl R. 
Koerper. 


Mrs. Brownto Tell . 
Washington Plans 


Mrs. William Gary Brown, chair- 
man of the On-to-Washington Club 
of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago, will speak at a dinner 
meeting at the Congress Hotel, May 
6. Mrs. Brown will announce plans 
for the Washington meeting. 


$100 Offered for 
Trading at Home 
The New Haven Times is staging 
a “Trade in New Haven” contest, 
with prizes aggregating $100. Prizes 
will be awarded on the basis of sales 


slip presented at the Times offices. 


WHOOPS! 


This is Peter Arno, daddy of the Romping Whoop Sisters, wha laid aside 


the cares of fatherhood long enough to draw a poster for the Art Direc. 
tors Club, whose annual exhibition will be held at the Art Center, New 
York, May 3-31. Two awards will be made. : 


Kelly Bill Will 
Pass Congress, 
Says Author 


Washington, April 28.—Action at 
this session of Congress on H. R. 11, 
to authorize sale contracts providing 
for resale price maintenance is pre- 
dicted by Representative Kelly 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., who in- 
troduced the bill. 

The bill has been reported favor- 
ably by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
It provides that a producer may 
enter, without violating the anti- 
trust laws, into a contract providing 
the buyer may resell the commodity 
only at a price specified in the con- 
tract. 

A rule for consideration of the bill 
has been asked of members of the 
Rules Committee of the House, Mr. 
Kelly said, and these members ad- 
vised him adoption of the rule would 
first require adoption of a resolution 
by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce asking such a 
rule. 

Mr. Kelly said he conferred with 
the chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, Rep- 
resentative Parker, of Salem, N. Y., 
and with Representative Merritt, of 
Stamford, Conn., a member of the 
committee, and was assured such a 
resolution will be presented. 


Expects Early Action 
Consideration of the bill, he said, 
is expected to begin as soon as the 
House has finally disposed of the 
tariff bill. 


The so-called “fair trade bill,” Mr. 
Kelly said, will remedy abuses in 
trade which have worked to the dis- 
advantage of the independent stores 
and to the benefit of chain stores. 
The latter, he asserted, have used 
commodities with established reputa- 
tions to get customers into the stores 
by cutting the prices to a level be- 
low cost. The loss is made up by 
excessive prices on other articles, he 
said. 


Independent stores trying to sell 
the same commodities, he said, are 
forced to discontinue sale of them as 
a result and the producer has suf- 
fered through restriction of his 
market. 


Prices of other articles sold by the 
chain stores have been shown by re- 
ports of customs officers of the 
Treasury Department to be in many 
cases as much as 3,000 per cent of 
the cost, Mr. Kelly stated, made nec- 
essary to make up for the losses on 
the underpriced articles. 

Mr. Kelly said a widely advertised 
mineral oil was sold by chain drug 
stores at 41 cents a bottle, although 
the price marked on the bottle by 
the producer is 50 cents. 

The cost of this oil to the stores is 
43 cents, he said. The same stores, 
he continued, were selling at the 


same time another mineral oil of. 


their own brand for 39 cents which 
cost only 14 cents a bottle. 


The contracts providing for resale 


price maintenance would result in 


the consumer paying less for goods 
than he does now, Mr. Kelly said. 

The bill covers commodities bear- 
ing the trade marks or trade names 
of the producers, when sold in inter- 
state commerce. 


Business Papers 
Complete Plans 
for Spring Meet 


New York, May 1.—Plans for the 
spring meeting of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 5-7, 
have been completed. While there 
will be some golf sessions, the major 
part of the meeting will be devoted 
to business. 


The advertising space carried by 
member publications in 1929 will be 
revealed for the first time. An- 
nouncement also will be made of the 
editorial awards for 1929. 


The following program has been 
arranged: 


Monday, May 5 
Morning Session — 9:30 A. M. to 1 
P. M. 


Address of President — Mr. C. A. 
Musselman 


Report of Managing Director and 
of A. B. P. Staff 


The 1929 Space Record — What It 
Reveals — A. B. P. Staff 


Discussion 


Direct Mail Committee Report — 
C. G. Buzby 


Catalog and Directory Committee 
Report — Chauncey Williams 
Afternoon — Golf 
Evening Session — 8:15 to 11 P. M. 
The A. B. P. Advertising Campaign 
Mr. William Le Brecht, Chairman, 
Advertising Committee 
Mr. G. Lynn Sumner, President, | 
G. Lynn Sumner Company 
Discussion 
Advertising Agency Relations — 
Past, Present, Future — Colonel 
Willard Chevalier, Chairman, 
Agency Relations Committee 
Discussion 
The A. B. P. Zone Organization 


Tuesday, May 6 
Morning — Golf 
Afternoon Session—2 P. M. to 5 


Rate Research— Mr. C. J. Stark, 
Chairman, Rate Research Com- 
mittee 

Discussion 


Evening—Annual Dinner 7:30 P. M. d 
Editorial Awards Announcements 

Wednesday, May 7 
Morning — Golf 


Afternoon Session—2 P. M. to 5 
P. M 


Open Forum 
Report of Resolutions Committee 


Executive Session — Election of 
Officers 


The annual dinner will be held 
Tuesday evening. 
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2,000 Per Cent Gain 
Follows Advertising 
of Walnut Lumber 


(Continued from Page 1) 


other industries at different times, 
but the walnut lumber industry con- 
tended with others that made the 
situation seem almost hopeless. 

There was a wide-spread belief 
among consumers and fabricators of 
furniture that the supply of genuine 
black walnut in America was ex- 
hausted. The absence of walnut fur- 
niture from the market for nearly 
thirty years was adduced as evi- 
dence. As the wood had been handled 
only on special orders during this 
time, with a high handling charge, 
the price to the fabricator and con- 
sumer bore out the theory as to its 
searcity- - 

Furthermore, not only was com- 
petition well entrenched, but the 
threat of substitutes for furniture 
and interior finishes developed. 

“Perhaps we were fortunate to 
get all the bad news at once,” said 
Mr. Lamb, “as it had the effect of 
shaking us into vigorous action.” 

In 1918 the alarmed industry held 
its first serious meeting in several 
years. It decided that the only 
escape from the predicament was to 
build a market in the United States 
and Canada by co-operative trade 
extension, based on advertising in 
behalf of the entire industry. Sev- 
eral meetings followed and 1919 saw 
the beginning of the advertising 
campaign which seems likely to con- 
tinue so long as a walnut tree is 
standing in the country. 

The first task of the advertising 
was to convince the manufacturing 
and dealer trade that the supply of 
walnut was sufficient to meet any 
requirements, and that it would cost 
no more than other hard woods once 
it began to move in appreciable 
quantities. At the same time it was 
necessary to create a preference for 
the wood among home-builders and 
furniture buyers. 

The Advertising Job 

The association had already had 
considerable experience in soliciting 
the manufacturing trade, but there 
was no precedent for advertising to 
the consumer, and the association 
could not afford to learn by experi- 
ence. 

The question of what kind of ad- 
vertising would interest the con- 
sumer was put to Mr. Lamb. His 
qualifications were a fellowship in 
botany, some years of experience as 
a government scientist in the for- 
estry service, and that he had been 
loaned to the war department during 
the war to supervise purchases of 
lumber. 

The industry had taken him from 
that position when it needed a pro- 
duction expert, and now it wanted 
him to function as a sales promo- 
tion manager. 

But a scientific training, in which 
facts are preferred to theories, 
proved an excellent foundation on 
which to plan an advertising cam- 
paign. 

“This was just before the season,” 
recalled Mr. Lamb, “when exposi- 
tions made up wholly or in part of 
furniture are held all over the coun- 
try. I resolved to find out from the 
furniture user just what would make 
her prefer walnut furniture, so I 
made up a display of samples of 
walnut and several pieces of cabinet 
work, had a circular printed to tell 
a brief story of walnut and toured 
the country for three months. 

Deciding the Appeal 

“In that tine talke To hundreds 
of housewives. I tried several ap- 
Peals that didn’t work. Finally I 
discovered that by offering them a 
booklet that ‘will show you how to 
recognize genuine black walnut from 
substitutes’ I could get immediate 
attention. That idea, expressed in 
varied forms, has been a part of all 
our advertising to the consumer. I 
also found other appeals that have 
evidently been effective.” 


Interest in fine furniture and in- 
terior decoration among American 
home-makers, as evinced by the 
rapid growth of magazines devoted 
exclusively to the subject, was a 
pronounced trend just after the war, 
and the association skillfully took 
advantage of this interest. The 
story of walnut made a powerful 
alliance with the story of better and 
more artistic homes, which was 
being told so effectively in women’s 
magazines and specialized publica- 
tions. 

Walnut had distinguished itself in 
the war. The government would 
have nothing else for gunstocks and 
exhaustive tests proved walnut to 
be the best of all woods for airplane 
propellers. 

But those responsible for the 
association’s advertising had the 
good judgment to realize that the 
home-maker was not in the market 
for propellers but for good furni- 
ture. So the government’s praise of 
walnut was forgotten when the 
advertising was prepared. Instead, 
the reader of the advertising saw 
a photograph of a museum piece in 
walnut, or a fine example of modern 
cabinet work in the same wood, and 
read a description of it with which 
was combined a conservative exposi- 
tion of the advantages of walnut as 
a material for furniture. 

Facilitating Recognition 

So that the reader could recognize 
walnut in the shops, the advertise- 
ments usually included magnified 
views of one or more walnut sur- 
faces showing the characteristic 
grain structure. The advertisements 
concluded with the statement that 
walnut furniture need not cost more 
than products made of other cabinet 
woods of comparable quality. 

The advertising has followed the 
same general plan since its incep- 
tion. It does not attempt to burden 
the reader with all the details of the 
story in each advertisement. Variety 
and emphasis are obtained by con- 
stantly changing the illustrations 
and treating but two or three points 
at a time. 

The series has included enlarged 
panels showing the surfaces of 
crotch, burl and stump walnut, and 
the various effects obtained by saw- 
ing, matching and inlaying. Each 
advertisement included the presenta- 
tion of facts that had to do with the 


construction of good furniture, 
whether walnut or not. Further va- 
riety was afforded by treating sep- 
arately the subjects of walnut for 
paneling, mantels, trim and fixtures, 
with appropriate illustrations. 

One Follow-Up Piece 

For those who indicated their in- 
terest, the association prepared a 
booklet embodying the information 
appearing in the advertisements, 
supplemented with additional facts 
and a history of furniture styles. 

The funds were limited, and it was 
decided to make one booklet serve 
all purposes. “The Story of Ameri- 
can Walnut” is a dignified booklet 
of 48 pages, printed on high grade 
stock and including more than forty 
illustrations. 

How well authentic information 
was presented is attested by a de- 
mand that has necessitated seven 
editions totaling several hundred 
thousand copies since 1919. To the 
requests of individual readers of the 
association’s advertisements have 


been added those of scores of col- y 


leges, manual training institutions 
and schools of interior decorating, 
which used the booklet as a text- 
book. The association has received 
more than 10,000 unsolicited letters 
of appreciation on the one piece of 
literature. 

So to the American housewife’s 
appreciation of quality and love of 
a bargain was added the urge to 
demonstrate her ability as a furni- 
ture expert by buying walnut furni- 
ture. It was too much to resist, and 
in a comparatively short time, wal- 
nut was established as the leading 
cabinet wood of the country. In the 
years that have since elapsed, the 
growing demand has kept pace with 
the cumulative effect of the adver- 
tising. 

“Part of the results were due to 
the co-operation of the salesmen 
employed by members of the asso- 
ciation,” said Mr. Lamb. 

“I found that these men often had 
several hours to kill in the smaller 
towns where there might be only 
one or two lumber buyers. So I 
suggested that, if there were no 
good movies in town, they might do 
a little missionary work among fur- 
niture dealers. Encouraged by the 
advertising and our aggressive 
activities, they took up the idea 
enthusiastically.” 


Enthusing the Salesmen 

While advertising to the manu- 
facturer and consumer of furniture, 
the association has strengthened its 
interests with regular advertising to 
architects and manual training 
schools. 

The prestige created by the cz 
paign is indicated by a series of 
advertisements of a large bank in 
the South. The copy was headed 
“In the Glow of Friendly Walnut,” 


Tractor Sales 
Set New High 


Washington, May 1.—Amer- 
ican farmers bought 156,100 
tractors for $132,612,000 in 
1929. The 1928 figure was 
99,820, valued at $99,148,288. 


Total production in 1929 was 
221,200, about 65,000 being 
exported. 


REDUCE YOUR CO 
OF SELLING Extjersy Post, Caras, 


Folders, Blotters, Booklets, ries tens ote 
PeotageandThcMatheg— ment magazine— 
published continuously since 1915—is entirely 


devoted to Direct Ball Advertising and Selling. 


facts. pe.ce a 
li At end of year, we return $4.00 if you are 


not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag 


described how this wood was used 
in the banking quarters, and claimed 
that the policy of the bank was as 
friendly and informal as the atmos- 
phere created by the use of walnut. 
Results of Campai 

Prior to the war, production of 
walnut lumber averaged 40,000,000 
feet a year, 90 per cent being ex- 
ported. Since the start of the adver- 
tising in 1919, production of lumber 
for consumption in this country has 
averaged nearly 60,000,000 feet a 


ear. 

In addition, there has been built 
up a new activity for the industry 
in the production of walnut veneers 
in excess of 300,000,000 feet a year. 

Based on output, the 30 companies 
constituting the association repre- 
sent from 60 to 70 per cent of the 
industry. The production not con- 
trolled by the association is divided 
among 500 other companies. 

“There are two good ways to get 
results from advertising,” said Mr. 
Lamb. “One is to spend a lot of 
money in a short time. The other 
is to spend less money annually over 
a longer period. 

“The walnut campaign is an 
example of a long time pull. It has 
never been spectacular. We have 
always sought our money’s worth, 
and it is doubtful if a national mar- 
ket has ever been gained and held 
with as little money. However, 
because of the small size of this 
$20,000,000 industry, it has been 
necessary to assess members three- 
fourths of one per cent of their 
billing. 

“The advertising has been going 
on without a break for twelve years. 
It has been responsible for satisfac- 
tory business. We think, also, that 
it will answer the question as to the 
favorite cabinet wood for the next 
ten years.” 


Named by “News” 

The Kelly-Smith Company has be- 
come national advertising represen- 
> ong of the Perth Amboy, N. J., 

ews, 


Changes to Weekly 


The Florida State News, Talla- 
hassee, has changed from a daily to 
a weekly paper. 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 
Letters 


Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Til. 


The 


Jewelers’ Circular 
“The Recognized Authority of the Trade” 


Applicant for Membership 
in the 


A. B. C. 


For over 61 years the 
leading publication 
serving the jewelry and 
allied industry. 


The Jewelers’ Circular 
A Unit of the United Business Publishers 


239 West 39th St., New York 


Paid Circulation 10,459 
Total Distribution 12,000 


- BROADCAST 
ADVERTISING 


CAREFULLY 

edited monthly 
devoted to advertising 
over the air. 


Subscription price 
$2.00 a year. 


Write for a sample 
copy on your business 
letterhead. 


Broadcast Advertising 
422 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Plates 


°P & A” stands for the BEST there is 
in plates and mats, and for the kind 
of quick, interested, intelligent ser- 
vice that advertisers appreciate. 


*P & A” Service is evidenced in the 
co-operation they give to customers 
—in the pressure they are capable 
of applying to make insertion dates. 


Advertising A® 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ment 


Electrotypes 


Nickeltypes 


Lead Moulds 
Stereotypes 
Newspaper Matrices 


Thirty years continuous 
helpful service to advertisers 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


LLOYD C. PARTRIDGE, President 


712 Federal Street .- 


Chicago 
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Here’s an interesting letter — 
yet it’s typical of many! 


TELEF HONE BEACON 1752 AMERICAN BANK BUILDING 


in 


EDMUND C. BECHTOLD 
and Associates 


ADVERTISING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


March 20, 1930. 


Mr. G. D, Crain, Jr., Publisher, | 

Advertising ace, 

537 South Dearborn Street, 
. Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear “ir. Orain: 


Having just finished reading the tenth issue of Advertising 
Age, I feel it incumbent upon myself to write you and tell you that 
I and my associates consider your publication the best. of the fifteen 
periodicals which we subscribe to. It gives the live news ina newsy 
manner and-short form to make it easy to read at odd moments. When | 
we saw the first issue, we were doubtful as to whether there were 
room for another publication in the advertising field. There is no | 
doubt in our mind now, Advertising Age in no way conflicts with other 
publications = rather it. augments them by bringing information which 
none of the others seem to gather. | 


Enclosed is our cheekfor $2.00. Please send us two copies 
of each issue, Would it be possible to get:a set of the first ten 
issues? After they have been read, we shall file one copy permanently, 
the other we intend to use for clipping purposes - sending the clippings 
to various accounts whom they affect. 


Wishing you all the success which your new publication so | 
richly deserves, I am, 


Migpst sincerely yours, | 
(EDMUND C. BECHTOLD) 


ECB: vv 
Enclosure: 
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